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[i FOR THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


JOHN CLIFFORD, D. DPD, 


HE coming theology will have for its chief distinction the return to Christ, in history and in idea, in person 

and sway, as “all and in all”: our primary means of surely knowing God, interpreting and defining him. 
Whilst modestly recognizing the limits of human knowledge, it will strenuously assert his authority and revive 
the Hebrew awe, insist on the elimination of all that is arbitrary and fitful in the conception of his rule; affirm 
the universality of reason, law, order, holiness, and maintain that his administration is from first to last redemptive, 
renewing, educational and disciplinary, and that therefore man’s chief end is to glorify God and fully to enjoy 
him forever. It will treat his elections as preparations for expansion and means of progress. It will regard the 
Bible as the revelation of his history, written in the literature of a people, and whilst full of his inspiration and 
finaily authoritative as to faith and duty, yet marked by the limitations incident to the conditions of its creation. 
It will simplify and unify the churches, making them congregational in government, catholic in sympathy, fed- 
4 erated in work, averse to sacerdotalism as anti-Christian, ashamed of all that is unjust and therefore refusing the 
patronage and control of the state. It will not lose sight of the individual, but it will strongly assert the solid 
oneness of all nations and races, the brotherhood of all men.—Dr. Clifford, in address as chairman of the General 








Baptist Association, 1891. 
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The Business Outlook 


All is bright and hopeful where gloom and 
despondeney sat enthroned a short year ago. 
The banker, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the retailer, and even the mechanic, are view- 
ing the future with more complacency than 
for several years. The Western country is a 
bright-hued garden teeming with riches, and 
wheat continues to advance in value. Corn, 
too, is moving up, and the farmer will pur- 
chase more manufactured goods this fall than 
for many a year. 

In the East activity in all lines is expected 
to prevail this fall. The woolen mills have 
large orders booked, and both wool and wool- 
ens are advancing. In truth, the days of 
cheap wool seemed to have passed. In cotton 
goods there is more room for improvement, 
but the inquiry is growing, and it is easier to 
move goods than it was a few weeks ago. 

In iron and steel a good story is being told 
—awakening demand, strengthening prices 
and blowing in of furnaces. Hides continue 
strong, and the leather trade is in good shape. 
Boots and shoes are in steady movement, but 
manufacturers are showing a cheaper grade of 
shoes in their spring samples, which may be 
taken as a sign of the times. 

The big bull market in Wall Street is a 


crazy speculation, with the public tumbling | 


over one another to buy stocks, and how far 
the rise will go without a serious break no 
man can tell. 


Education 





University is writing the history of higher pop- | 


ular education, to be published by the United | 


States Bureau of Education. 


— Booker T. Washington, principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., and Miss Maria Baldwin, the 
colored principal of the Agassiz School in 


Cambridge, Mass., were recently elected hon- | 


orary members of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 


The Oberlin Young Men’s Christian | 





Association will have committees composed of | 
men in all the college and academy classes to | 


meet new students at all the trains entering 
Oberlin at the beginning of the fall term. 
They will be ready to act as personal guides 
to introduce new men to their classmates and 
help them find rooms and boarding places. 





sity says that it aad be hard to name another 
American living theologian who, in compre- 


hensiveness of knowledge, breadth of vision | 


and ability to press all departments of learning 


into his service, is quite the equalof Dr. Sam- | 


uel Harris of the Yale Divinity School. Pres- 
ident Patton’s characterization of the Ritsch- 
lian doctrine of the incarnation is neat— 

doctrine that has been picked up by the feel- 
ings after it has been rejected by the intellect.” 


Important Coming Meetings 


Ameo an Social Sc ome e Association, Saratoga Springs, 
, Aug. 30-Sept. 

Amore an I oard, New ; Ct., Oct. 12-15. 

Prison Congress, Austin, Tex , Oct. 16-20. 

eS I issionary Association, Minneapolis, Minun., 

ct 2 

V. C. T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
23-26. 

Open and Institutional Church om Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 2 

Woman’s Home Missionary Assoc iation, Boston, Oct. 27. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 





When Tired Out 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. M. H. HENRry, New York, says: “ When com- 
pletely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork, it is of the greatest value to me. Asa 





beverage it possesses charms beyond anything I | 


” 


know of in the form of medicine. 


Pres. H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins | 


Pres. F. L. Patton of Princeton Univer- | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Use it for pain externally or internally—Pound’s | 


Extract. Avoid base substitutes for the genuine. 


TAKE the G. A. R. tour to Niagara Falls via the 
Hoosac Tunnel route, returning to New York via 
the Hudson River Day Line and to Boston via Fall 
River Line at rate of $13.80. For particulars ad- 
dress J. R. Watson, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, Fitchburg 
R. R., Boston, Mass. 


A Harp TimMEs OFFER.—Amidst the general de- 
moralization of prices which has taken place in the 
last two years nothing has suffered such a reduc- 
tion as the higher grades and qualities of furniture. 
There is now on sale at the Paine warerooms, on 
Canal Street in this city, a collection of very fine 
Empire furniture, and the prices at which it is of- 
fered bring it within the easy reach of nearly every 
buyer. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston August 31 fora Grand 
Tour of 


The Yellowstone 
National Park. 


The trip will include a week in the Park, with visits to 
| Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 








Also Tour to the Yellowstone Park and Cali- 
fornia, August 31. 

Autumn Trips of Five to Nineteen Days to the 
| Principal Resorts of New England, New York and Can- 
| ada, in August and September. 

Trips to the Tennessee Centennial at Nash- 
ville, in September and October. 

Tour to Japan, China and ‘a Hawaiian 
Islands, August 24 and September 
| Annual Winter Totes to co once a 
month or oftener, beginning in November. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 

to all points. 

Send for dese iptive book, mentioning whether Yellow- 
| stone or Summer tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. 


H. GAZE & SONS’ tta. 


ANNUAL 


ROUND ) THE WORLD 


All oun nes 
V.3 
Sepooualty  iadinited 
Also Late Summer 
and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


R275 to R490 
Programs and infor- 
mation furnished upon 
ce ation. 
ndependent Tickets 
Every where. 
Choice berths on all 
steamers. 
W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, , Boston. 











e Broadway 
| & tith Street, 
e NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the inetropolis than tae St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 





Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
| ele., publisited under this heading ai ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
| improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus. 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leac ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
pabiiehes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend: and 
joat 
Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
cave W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
w. G. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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F inancial 


‘HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan.,1897, 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


















Cash in Banks 





100,00 
B21,074.81 


1,624,495.00 
83. 


Ww ater Bonds pas 
Gas Stocks and Bond 
Rail Road Stocks 
Bank Stocks .. 
Trust Co. Stoe 
Bonds and Mort 

Real Estate. 
Loans on Stoe 
rresasesee uncollec ted and in hance 

gents . 

intere rest du 





311 “FOO.O0 
85,150.00 









310,36 





LIABILITIES. 





CE i bch oe cacesase whee . .%3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund. pais -. 4,280,827.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, TBS, 125.68 
OS WO ks ec ivaicash bess ecscvese vasents 2,346,268.71 

% 10,362,224.39 


fi A. HEALD, President. 
2N 
4 oy a a RN t Vice- Presidents. 
se BIGEL ow, 7 oe EENE, Secretaries. 
H. . FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEW alma 12, 1897. 


=F NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on/y. 15 years’ experience in busi 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


re) NICIPAL WARRANT 

MUNI ort-time paper, earning 6 to 9 ¢ 

Oo Wnte for details. Robt. E. Strahorn & Co. 
Equitable Building, Boston. Mass. 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. CLark, and 
Rev. H. A. BrRipGMAN. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 




















Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


i This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either In CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 





Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





dl L 





ARPET 


HURCH 





aTMANU> JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS CARPETS and 


SJ PRICES. 658 GArNINETION $7. 








UPHOLSTERY, 









Sons & Co., 





’ BOSTON. 
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WHY NOT OBSERVE 


Rally Sunday | 


THIS YEAR? 
Remember SEPTEMBER 26 is the time. | 


No. 39 Pilgrim Services is prepared especially 
for this occasion and is called 
A Review and a Rally. 

It takes the place of the ordinary review, having ap- 
propriate readings and recitations, stirring songs to 
familiar tanes, map, review and rally exercises, 

it is simple, requiring no general rehearsals. 
per 100, sib Samples, 3 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press, *°cHickoo. 
Sacred Songs No. | 


No other new book equal to it. $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


$175.00 FREE 


CASH PRIZES 


Will be Given for Correct Answers to the 
Following Question: 
Where does the word * GRAN DMOTHER ” ap- 
pear in the Bible? 
FIRST CASH PRIZE. — 8100.00 to five per- 
sons first sending correct answers. 
SECOND CASH PRIZE.— %50.00 to next ten 


persons sending ¢ ere answ 
“$25.00 to next twen- 





ete. 
81.50 














pers. 

THIRD CASH PRIZE.- 
ty-five sending correct answers. 

Should more than the required number send correct 
answers, the awards will be made according to date 
letter is received, hence it is advisable that your letter 
should be among the first. You can win one of these 
prizes if you are quick and use your brains. | 

The above rewards are given free and without con- 
sideration for the purpose of attracting attention to 
THE HOME QUEEN, the most popular up-to-date Ladies’ 
Magazine, containing beautiful illustrations of the latest 
styles in Ladies’ , Misses’ and Children’s garments, special 
sage on how to Decorate China, and other departments. 

ts present circulation exceeds 100,000 copies. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your answer 

25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Six Months’ Trial Sub- 
ocriptian to THE HoME QUEEN. 

Extra Inducements.— All persons sending 25 cents, 
whether answer is correct or not, will, in addition to a 
six months subscription, rec eive by return mail a copy 
of * The Queen’s Reveries,’ ’ consisting of five choice 
pieces of music, which would cost you at retail $1.25. 

This competition closes October 20th. The correct 
auswer, with names of winners, will be printed in the 
November issue. Any Mercantile Agency or Bank will 
tell you as to our reliability. Address 


The Home Queen Publishing Co., 


Dept. 71, Station K. PHILADELPHIA, | PA. 











The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 
PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE. 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 


te 





Eventide and General Worship. 
5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6. Trust IN Gop. 
7. DAYS OF THY YouUTH. 
8. HOUSE OF OUR Gob. 
1. HOMELAND. 
2. HUMILITY. 
3. GOD IN NATURE. 
17. “ABIDE WITH Us.” 
18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” e 
19. “I WELL EXTOL THEE.” 
20. “ GOD BE WITH US FOR 
21. “I Am.” 
22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 
23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 
25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 
27. THE MASTER AND His DiscipLes. 
29. SIMON PETER. 
30. JAMES. 
31. JOHN. 
32. PAUL. 


THE NIGHT IS CLOSING,” | 
| 


THE LIFE.” 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. | 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, | 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, bs 


Boston, Mass. | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


| Per Copy, 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849 


CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL 


| ence as chie 


. ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Privat Secretary. A young woman desires a 
yosition as private secretary. Best of references can 
ve given. Apply 110 Mill Street, Newport, R.1. 


Ww anted, by a graduate of a woman’s 
companion, or tutor. 
Address M. 


Secretary. 
college, a position as secretary, 
Two years’ experience as teacher. 
89 North Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Financial. A man having had twelve years’ experi- 
f clerk in a large savings bank (now sus- 


| pended) desires a position in a financial institution. 


Address R. F. E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 
Board. Best accommodations, with special rates for 
September. Commodious house, broad piazzas over- 
looking beautiful mountain scenery ; good bicycle roads. 
Near seminary buildings _ friends of students. Write 
forcireular. Box 12. A. J. H., East Northfield. 


Preacher. An exc ellent, young licentiate preacher 


| would like to correspond with any ¢ hurch of our denomi- 


| ence, 


Paragraphs 245 | 
What Message to Our Missionaries 246 | 
Sex Divisions in Church Life 246 
The Weekly Travesty of Religion on Boston 
Common 246 
The Meeting of the Emperors 247 | 
The God of All Comfort 247 
Current History 247 | 
In Brief 7 249 | 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 250 
CURRENT THOUGHT 255 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 
John Clifford, and Christian Socialist. 
Albert Dawson 251 
What May We Expect from Christian Discover 


Puritan 


les’ James H. Ropes 253 
Sunday Afternoon on Boston Common. Rollin 
Lynde Hartt 254 


HOME: 
The City Called Chu 
Paragraphs 
A Charm of Childhood. Mrs. M. E. Sangster 
Annie Isabel Willis 


a selection 


| 
R. Dorr 256 


apoem. Julia C. 


What to Say in a Letter. 
A Dog that Goes to Fires 
Closet and Altar 
Mothers in Council 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES:- 
Practical Methods of Reaching and Holding Men 266 


MISCELLANEOUS:. 


nation looking for a wide-awake pastor or assistant. Had 
experience in m5 | of the South. Best of refer- 
Address D. L. , Congregationalist office. 


Matron. Wanted _ a matron for dining-room and 
kitchen, also a teacher of cooking and sewing, for large 
colored institution in the South. State special training, 
experience, age, religious connection, and give refer- 
ences. ‘Atlanta,’ Fairview House, Intervale, N. H. 








Guide to Boston. A young man_ will accompany 


| young people on pilgrimages among Boston’s historic 





Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 259 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Aug. 29 260 
Y. P. S.C. E.—Topie for Aug. 29-Sept 4 269 

Notes 270 

| PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 261 
| LITERATURE 262 | 


and modern places of interest, starting from corner of 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. at 10 and 3 daily. For special 
appointments address Nat. B. Dodge, 49 Bowdoin Ave. 
Dorchester, Mass. (See “Conversation Corner” of 
July 29.) 





The Silent Message Envelope. Man's sin, God's 
justice, God’s gift, the way of salvation, and an impor- 
tant personal question, emphasized by a unique and 
striking design, on the outside of every letter you write. 
A practical way of giving the divine message. Send 
stamp for sample and prices to Clarence C, Warner, 
Ware, Mass. 





Educational 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, 
Chicago, Dl.; and Los 
Agency Manual free. 


AGENCIES. 

Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


OGICAL 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B, STEVENS. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


| CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Business Outlook 242 
Education 242 | 
Important Coming Meetings 242 
In and Around Chicago 250 
With Our Contemporaries 250 
The Northfield Conference. 1. 0. R. 263 
Our Readers’ Forum 264 
In and Around Boston 265 
Notices 265 
A Serious Crisis in the American Board 269 
Biographical 270 
Deaths 270 


Other New Sayings of Jesus—a selection 271 


—— | 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


nded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 
At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER YEAR 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


6 CENTS. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. Ifa spec ial receipt is wanted 
a stamp Should be sent with remittance. 


universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be cee at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11144 re to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of c contrac 

READING NoTICcEs, leaded  Sopavedl, 50 cents per | 
line, each insertion, net. 


Wit, GREENE & CO., Preprinters, Boston 





¢ "onipsattion ae Thomas Todd | 


Entered as secon: r c Sais inail. 


IN ADVANCE 83.00. | 


| DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost | 


In connection | 


| ADVERTISING RATES,—25 cents per agate line each in- | 


For further informa- 


The 40th year opens Se rt. 20. 
20 W. Adams St., 


tion address Prof. H. ScoT?T, 5 
Chie ago, Til. 


OH10, OBERLIN. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. With special advantages 


from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 
E. I. BOSWORTH, Sec ’y: 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will —— Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 

The Faculty will me & applic ants for admission in the 
president’s room at 9.50 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 ’. M. 

The ea address by the Rev. MARVIN R. VIN 
CENT, D. will ie delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Spt 4V.M. 

Students are t sod to be peeeent at the opening. 










N EW 


HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. Gro. W. GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA. 


DOW ACADEMY, 


Franconia, ly HM. 
pares f« cndowed, Bi 
catalogue, address Prin. FF. W. 


Thorough. Pre- 
) fora year. For 
tNat, A. M. 





Both sexes. 
1 





New HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Eighty-third year. Suildings 
new, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or se ientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students of 
limited means received on the “$100 a year plan.’ 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15, 1897. Send for Catalogues. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., 


Principal. 


Re ER MONT 


“VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


| VERMONT ACADEMY. 
Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Ins ruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 
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Educational 


Educational 





MASSACHUSETTS 





Educational 





MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of d#igence 


and sea. 
THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 
THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Inmstitutiom of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 

SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 

SITUATIONS 
im business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 

608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and p' purposely constructed. Office opem 
daily, from 9till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal 


BosTon, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, 


and Special Courses. 
for Ilustrated Manual. 


Mass. An English French and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music. 

Excellent gymnasium. Send 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Askbgenhom, Mass. Co- Educational, New Build- 
ings. e Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 
ries. Maz ic Departments. Broad courses of study. 


#200 a year. Send for Cotales ue. 


H. 8. COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 





MAS6ACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 


ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- 


firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 
—_ i Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 


Prin., Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOSIESTIC SCIENCE AND 


Christian Work. (B.Y¥.W.C.A.) Courses 


for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, City Mission- 


aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 


etc. Tenth year. Address for circulars ee L. e 
SHERMAN, Principal (formerly _ prince le 
pees ’s Training School), 52 Berkeley Street, vn 
on, Mass. 





Tabor 


Marion, 
Mass. 


Send for Catalogue. 


For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu- 
Academy tions. Delightful Location. 

9 Commodious Buildings. Full 
equipment. Terms reasonable. 


DANA M. DusTAN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
, offering purged oppor- 
ies and a 

College fitting Course. as a Clark escope, labo- 
le gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, etc.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, ete.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
eves. Terms $400 per year. Address = LAURA 


its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897 


tunities; three Seminary Courses of Stu 


YATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 





Conservatory Life 

is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters ; the students are 
enthusiasts. Everything in the equip- 
ment and environment of the 


NewFngland 
CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and a 

devotion to art. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, MausicalDirector. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hate, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. Both sexes. al fourth year 
opens Sept. 7. For qotmhogue, addre: 

ARTHUR N BURKE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A gosd place for health and hard study. The schol- 

ip sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations | 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- | 


culars address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of stud jd 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 1b, 139 189 
Miss Ida ©. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Seacs, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special courses 
for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina- 
tion Sept. 7,8. For circulars address 

LBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


_ West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls teay™tunyie- 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 
R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


NEW YORK 





NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE. 


Wells College. 


This thorou hly 
endowed  instity 
tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
young women in 

his country 
younded in 1868 
py Henry Wells 

q. (originator of 
the Wells- Fargo 
Express Co.), and 
subsequently’ the 
recipient of large 

ifts from him and 
rom Mr, Edwin B, 
Morgan. The pro- 
gress of this col- 
lege has been rapid and it has been constantly broaden- 
ing its field and raising its ey until it is now unsur. 

assed in its educational facilities. Young women who 
ntend taking a college course are invited to send for 
the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 
a@ personal inspection. Address 
WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic -_ + Octege Buapersteey. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEIY 

Year. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 

—_ Schools. Thorough business course. pen 

lyear. Fall term Se 4 15. Col. L.H. ORLEMAN, 
Prineipal, Peekskill, N. 





NEw YORK, BUFFALO. 


FOR BUSINESS 
—SelH 0 M Sakae sar he Pen 
Writing, aiee” Short 


hand, ete. OME Suwon A MAIL 
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CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic. 
ar Caliente Freese courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools, The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 

| long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life, Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc. ; 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 

| catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
| colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
| library, laboratory, observatory, Fk pome meow bowling 
| ane ley, ee sports, careful ao al training. Perfect 
| sanitary ai ngements. Bes oad influences. Beau- 
tifull Situated” 28 miles from Bosto! 
Fall term of 634 year begins Sept. “5, 1897. Illustrated 
~prospectus. Address 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 
The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 

of Home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 








ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


page A yf mg T ST UNIVERSITY. | 


Hon. Session 
day svenings Tor’ Lt. address pees E. Ber. 
rett, L Sec’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 








MINNESOTA 





MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 

Northfield, Minn. Regular Classical, Scientific 
and Literary Courses. iberal Electives. 

sexes. Also an Academy which fits for any College 
and a School of Music. Thirty-first year opens 
Sept. 8. Send for Catalogue and information as to 
special advantages. JAMES W. STRONG, President. 








OHIO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theologi inary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the gare commg 


The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
the treasurer. 











Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Volume LXXXI 





Dr. DUNNING’S 


Congregationalists in America 
may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 
ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 | 
net. See Advertisement on page 242. 











TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


6 Months for ° e ° é ; $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free 











O UR cover page this week bears the 





portrait of a Baptist—one of the 

most eminent, perhaps the most 
eminent, in England. He will arrive on 
the Pacific coast later in .the month, 
and will spend some time in the United 
States. We are happy to introduce him 
to Congregationalists in America. Time 
was when Congregationalists ruled Bos- 
ton, and members of what is now the 
First Baptist Church of this city were 
disfranchised and imprisoned for holding 
public meetings. It is a long step from 
that day to this, when it occasions no sur- 
prise to find the face of a Baptist leader 
on the first page of The Congreyationalist. 
Six years ago Dr. Clifford was an hon- 
ored guest of the International Congrega- 
tional Council in London. In his address 
he dwelt on the fact that in both denom- 
inations the basis of church fellowship 
is the possession of the regenerate life. 
He added, “I speak not only for myself, 
but for many of my brethren—though not 
all; for we should not be Baptists if we 
were all absolutely agreed in opinion— 
when I say that we regard the basis of 
church fellowship precisely in the same 
Way as you yourselves are doing.”’ Con- 
tinuing, he declared himself confident 
that when the next International Council 
should be held, Baptists would be a part 
of it. That council is to be held in Bos- 
ton two years hence. If it were to be in 
England Dr. Clifford’s prediction might 
very likely prove true. Why not here 
under the same conditions? We leave 
the question for Baptists to answer. 


It is no consolation to know that the 
condition of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions is similar to our own. 
Rather it is cause for keener regret, for 
some of the most flourishing missions 
sustained by that society were planted by 
the American Board. But it serves to 
show that the apparent neglect of mis- 
sions—though we hesitate so to charac- 
terize it—is not peculiar to Congregation- 
alists. Rev. Dr. Ellinwood, secretary of 
the Presbyterian Foreign Board, in The 
Evangelist, says that after a cut of be- 
tween one and two hundred thousand dol- 
lars last year there still remained a debt 
of $94,700. Now, he says, “The indebted- 
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ness has increased threefold, and the reg- 
ular contributions since May 1 have fallen 
behind those of last year.” This, too, in 
face of the fact that the officers of the 
Board, the clerks in the mission house 
and many of the missionaries have con- 
tributed liberally to remove the debt. In 
view of signal blessings and wonderful 
opportunities in the field, shall not the 
churches of both denominations show 
that they are worthy to be trusted with 
this great work? . 


It was a narrow escape from a serious 
blunder which our correspondent refers 
to in his letter from’ the General Confer- 
ence of Christian Workers at Northfield. 
The proposal was, in effect, to set up a 
new interdenominational foreign mission 
board, which should center at Northfield 
and draw for its financial resources upon 
the peculiar Northfield constituency. Its 
effect would surely have been to divert 
funds from the already too much crippled 
mission agencies, to divide responsibility 
and multiply misunderstandings. The ex- 
pense of administration would have come 
out of the funds collected, and not the 
expense in money alone, but that of time 
and nervous energy in the supervision of 
a mass of business details, which forms a 
large but little recognized part of the 
work of the existing boards. No one has 
ever doubted the missionary enthtsiasm 
of the Northfield meetings, but what is 
needed now is the direction of all Chris- 
tian energy, contributions and enthusiasm 
into the already existing channels. Mr. 
Moody’s good sense recognized the mis- 
take and the opportunity, and his words 
of earnest commendation for the boards 
deserved the tribute (rare in Northfield) 
of applause from the great congregation 
that heard it. 


At all hours of the day groups are 
standing before the monument to Col. 
Robert G. Shaw, at the corner of Park 
and Beacon Streets, Boston, studying the 
impressive testimony to the heroism of 
the man who went to his death in defense 
of his country at the head of a regiment 
of black soldiers. Last week, in the his- 
toric Old South Church, a Negro woman 
lectured on the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Reference is made to the lecture 
inanothercolumn. She quoted effectively 
the question of President Lincoln, when 
Mrs. Stowe visited Washington in 1863, 
“Is this the little woman who caused the 
war?” The statue and the lecture are 
signs of a revolution of opinion in Boston 
within the last fifty years which ought to 
put heart into every defender of right- 
eousness, however neglected or unpopular 
his cause may be. The time is not far 
distant when the monument to.Robert G. 
Shaw would be looked on with honor in 
any part of the United States, and when 
Maria Baldwin might lecture on Mrs. 
Stowe and be listened to with respect 
anywhere in our country. In the long 
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run the victory is sure to be on the side of 
righteousness and truth. The only he- 
roes are those who never falter in their 
loyalty to either, whatever plea of expe- 
diency is offered to them. 


The sessions of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in Londox, which came to an end a 
few days-ago, were held with closed doors. 
Judging from the hints given to the pub- 
lic, the discussions were not of greai gen- 
eral interest. One topic, however, which 
received much attention, is significant. 
The Anglican Church holds that in its 
bishops rests authority received directly 
from Christ through successive laying on 
of hands from the time he organized the 
church till now. The proposition to de- 
clare the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
head of the whole church failed of ac- 
ceptance. The American bishops, we are 
told, while ready to receive advice from 
the archbishop, are unanimously opposed 
to receiving commands from him. Still, 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts is re- 
ported as saying that it is impossible to 
tell what a century may bring forth. Itis 
hardly necessary to point to the parallel 
of this movement to that in the early his- 
tory of the church, which reposed author- 
ity in the bishops, who later recognized 
one of their number as chief and made 
him pope, and finally declared his utter- 
ances infallible when he sat in St. Peter’s 
chair. It will be a long time, we trust, 
before independent churches of Christ 
seriously consider the question of church 
unity which requires acceptance of the 
Historic Episcopate. 


London Truth warns Americans that a 
“Society of Science, Letters and Art” in 
that city is selling academic degrees to 
unsuspecting aspirants on this side of the 
water, and that the institution is bogus. 
It is not necessary for Americans to go 
across the ocean to buy such empty honors, 
We have information of a man who fur- 
nishes, for a consideration, the degree of 
D. D. or Ph. D., and claims te make them 
good by the vote of the trustees of a Negro 
school in the Southwest. Several Con- 
gregational clergymen, we believe, and a 
still larger number belonging to other 
denominations, have thus lengthened their 
names. Truth could find in London some 
widely known clergymen who, at a trifling 
cost, have embellished themselves through 
American institutions whose brief exist- 
ence served no other purpose, if, indeed, 
they ever had any local habitation. It is 
this sort of humbug which brings the 
whole business into disrepute. Paul ex- 
horts Christians to purchase to themselves 
a degree, but he would have them buy 
only a good one. Any degree of this 
sort that is purchased is a bad one. If 
every man who is called “Doctor” had 
also to append to his title the name of the 
college which conferred it, the list would 
soon be much diminished. 
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What Message to our Mission- 
aries 

With great earnestness we call atten- 
tion to the statement from the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board 
printed on another page. We know of no 
company of men who have had harder 
problems to solve in the past four years, 
not only in financial matters but also on 
questions of missionary policy. During 
these years the attention of the world has 
been drawn to China, Japan, Turkey and 
India. Freely these men have given time 
and effort to this work which is the glory 
of the churehes. They have planned with 
anxious hearts for the heroic missionaries 
living in the midst of war, massacre, pes- 
tilence and famine. A statement from 
such a body of men should have immedi- 
ate attention and be treated with confi- 
dence. They stand between the mission- 
aries and the churches and convey the 
will of the churches to distant lands. 
During these years new missionaries have 
not been appointed except in exigent 
cases, nor has new work been undertaken, 
but the rather the knife has been applied 
in a way to give distress and dishearten- 
ment to the workers. Yet the Spirit of 
God has not restrained his blessings, and 
revivals have been multiplied and con- 
gregations and schools overcrowded. At 
the very time when financial confidence 
is being restored, shall the Prudential 
Committee begin to further.cut its work 
by dropping stations or missions, with- 
holding missionaries and reducing the 
forees? It is a hard task to impose upon 
Christian men at a time when providen- 
tial indications bid the churches to move 
forward. We urge our readers to make 
the next twenty days a grand rallying 
time, taking the matter home to the in- 
dividual heart and reporting back to the 
treasury of the Board gifts of sacrifice, of 
gratitude, or, possibly, gifts heretofore 
overlooked in the benevolences of the 
year. Let all unite in bidding the com- 
mittee to plan hopefully, and be nobly pro- 
gressive for the future. If this is not 
done, then noble effort must be aban- 
doned and the grand company of work- 
ers be doomed to disappointment. The 
churches ean well afford to sustain their 
work, which has been planned with econ- 
omy and which ought to inspire confi- 
dence and gain the largest approval. Do 
not fail to read the statement. 





Sex Divisions in Church Work 


It is nearly three decades since the 
Woman’s Board of Missions was organ- 
ized, not without strong opposition. It 
occasioned. the forming of women’s so- 
cieties generally in local Congregational 
churches. It taught women that there 
was work for heathen nations which, 
though up to that time shared with 
men, belonged especially to their sex. 
They undertook the support of women 
in the field. They began the publication 
of a magazine addressed to women only. 
They rigidly excluded men from their 
meetings. Their collections for mission- 
ary work were supposed to come from 
female hands entirely, though it could 
not be denied that these were often only 
the medium of transmission from male 
pockets. 

Women’s organizations for home mis- 
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sionary work followed in the same lines, 
not without friction with those already 
in the field. They, too, sought to serve 
their own sex. But in the home even 
more than in the foreign work it was 
difficult and unnatural to keep an un- 
broken line between male and female. 
There were families to support as well 
as single women. These female socie- 
ties assumed the care of children, and 
it was not easy to decide when to cease 
caring for the boys. So far as objects 
of their work are concerned, sex distinc- 
tions have gradually been fading. A mul- 
titude of male missionaries, both at home 
and abroad, are supported through or- 
ganizations of women. 

The same process of evolution has been 
going on in the organizations themselves. 
First, some of the men who were draw- 
ing on the women’s treasuries were 
called before them to tell what they 
were doing. When a male speaker had 
been admitted to the meeting, it was hard 
to give a reason for shutting out a male 
listener. Both sexes now appear on the 
platform and in the audience at women’s 
meetings. When the movement has gone 
a little farther, it will be hard to tell why 
one sex has a greater claim to these meet- 
ings than the other. 

At most of the State conferences and 
society anniversaries for several years 
women held meetings by themselves. As 
soon as the novelty wore off, both sexes 
began to realize that these meetings were 
unfortunate innovations. The men missed 
the presence and enthusiasm of the women. 
The women wanted to know what the men 
were doing. It has come to pass, there- 
fore, that in a majority of cases the 
women’s meeting appears as part of the 
regular program. Both sexes attend and 
both sexes speak. The session is distin- 
guished from the others only by the fact 
that the committee having it in charge 
are women. 

A good illustration of this forward step 
in the evolution of women’s work was 
furnished by the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety at Saratoga last June. The audience, 
at the hour announced on the program, 
knew that a women’s meeting had begun 
because a procession of them marched on 
to the platform and a woman presided. 
While the speakers included both sexes, 
the male speaker was introduced, by way 
of apology, as a woman’s husband. The 
themes were not limited by sex, but were 
of general interest. The speakers enun- 
ciated clearly, maintained their self-pos- 
session perfectly, discussed their subjects 
naturally and effectively. That meeting 
impressively demonstrated the change 
that a quarter of a century has wrought 
in the position of woman in the church. 
If the matter of sex had not been empha- 
sized in advertising the session, it would 
scarcely have had any other distinction 
than that of being the most interesting 
of the entire series. 

Christian Endeavor Societies, so far as 
we know, do not have either women’s or 
men’s meetings. Both sexes attend, take 
part, serve on committees and preside at 
any or all of their services. These socie- 
ties are the training schools for the social 
and public life of the churches. It is not 
difficult to point out what the result will 
be, so far as the matter of sex is con- 
cerned. 

The time is coming when organizations 
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for women only in the churches will be ag 
exceptional as similar organizations fo; 
men only. The American Board yjjj 
have women in its corporate membership 
and on its Prudential Committee. They 
will be found in the executive committees 
of the other societies. They comprise 
about two-thirds of the membership of 
the churches, and they will assume their 
part in the management of the work of 
the churches. They will no longer think 
of confining their administration to the 
affairs of their own sex, nor will men 
wish them to do so. 

We may not all approve of this change 
which has become so manifest. Some of 
us may study ways of retarding it. The 
Congregationalist would not be under. 
stood as positively advocating it. It can. 
not afford space for the controversy that 
would follow. But if others hasten the 
inevitable we shall not condemn them. 
They will be bringing about that ideal con. 
dition of the church described by a much 
maligned apostle when he wrote, ‘There 
can be no male and female: for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” 





The Weekly Travesty of Re- 
ligion on Boston Common 


Amusing as is Mr. Hartt’s picturesque 
article on another page, entitled Sunday 
Afternoon on Boston Common, it has its 
serious and pathetic side. It is well for 
church people to understand what goes on 
in the name of religion Sunday after Sun- 
day on this historic ground, where from 
colonial days all sorts and conditions of 
men and women have resorted. What Mr. 
Hartt has written may seem unduly caus- 
tic, but our personal observation confirms 
the accuracy of his description and sup- 
ports the conclusions at which he arrives. 
We think that any candid and unpreju- 
diced person who would devote a Sunday 
afternoon to a study of this interesting 
religious phenomenon would agree in sub- 
stance with the judgment expressed. 

Since the days when such men as Dr. 
A. J. Gordon and Dr. Plumb occasionally 
preached on the Common, there has been a 
long step downward in the character of 
these open air exhortations. The churches 
and the Y. M. C. A. appear to have prac- 
tically relinquished the field to irresponsi- 
ble parties who represent nobody knows 
what. It is easy now to secure permis- 
sion to preach. No one is disposed to 
imitate Rev. W. F. Davis, who preferred 
languishing in Charles Street jail to the 
recognition of the civil authority involved 
in asking permission to preach on terri- 
tory which belongs to all the people. To- 
day it is an open forum, and there are 
thirty or more holders of permits. Among 
them are theosophists, single-tax advo- 
cates, social agitators of various stripes, 
but the large proportion of the thirty per- 
mits have been issued to parties desiring 
to preach what they call the gospel, and 
on a fair day there are probably five cen- 


‘ters of such teaching to every dissemina- 


tor of secular and socialistic ideas. 

Our objection to most of this preaching 
is two-fold. First, it is couched in theo- 
logical phraseology, which means nothing 
to the great majority of the cosmopolitan 
groups which form and dissolve around 
the speakers in kaleidoscopic fashion. In 
the second place it overworks the ele- 
ment of testimony. There is, to be sure, 
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a place for the narration of personal ex- 
perience in all preaching, and especially 
in out-ofdoor evangelism, but when a 
man arises before a promiscuous crowd, 


nineteen-twentieths of whose members. 


never saw him before and may never see 
him again, he needs to do something 
more than claim for himself rapturous 
experiences and to boast of marvelous 
transformations in his own life. Such 
talk as this tells upon those who know 
what he was, and who can affirm that his 
present manner of life bears out his 
aflirmations of personal righteousness and 
intimate fellowship with Jesus Christ. 
We are by no means ready to assert that 
most of these Common preachers are 
hypocrites, though when we asked a po- 
liceman the other Sunday who was the 
biggest crank among them, he replied, 
“(Go in anywhere, they are all cranks.” 
We are willing to assume that they lead, 
in the intervals between their weekly 
fervid exhortations, clean and _ useful 
lives, but that many of them are called to 
preach Christ’s gospel to the unchurched 
masses on Boston Common we seriously 
question. 

Our Unitarian friends are preaching 
the sanest and most helpful gospel that 
is being promulgated on the Common on 
these summer Sundays. They get, what 
few of the so-called “‘gospel’’ preachers 
receive, a@ reverent attention, and many 
among the hundreds to. whom they speak 
must bear away some impulse to better 
living. Even the German theosophist, 
who patiently tries to explain his myste- 
rious doctine to the dull minds of his 
curious auditors, touches a high note of 
altruism frequently. 

But we can view with nothing less than 
sorrow the evangelistic preaching, or at 
least the great body of it. What a pity it 
is, when Boston every summer has among 
its own pastors and visiting clergymen 
men who know how to present Christ’s 
gospel in its simplicity and intelligibility, 
that its proclamation is given over to 
those who, however worthy be their in- 
tentions, make it a laughingstock to the 
ungodly. If it proves in the case of any 
needy and suffering soul the power of 
God unto salvation, it is only because 
there is something vital enough in the 
divine message to make itself felt even 
in the grotesque and distorted forms in 
which these preachers mask it. 





The Meeting of the Emperors 


The visit of the German emperor to the 
czar of Russia a few days ago has more 
than ordinary significance. Monarchs are 
accustomed: to pay each other such cour- 
tesies occasionally, and their mutual civil- 
ities, although always cordial and compli- 
mentary, do not always mean a great deal. 
sut there is reason to hope, and even to 
believe, that in the present instance the 
meeting of the two sovereigns was indica- 
tive of a common purpose of world-wide. 
importance. It was an assurance that 
the peace of Europe and of the world is 
not to be broken if they can prevent. 

To insure the continuance of peace may 
not be in their power. Mighty although 
the two empires are of which they are the 
heads, they probably could not refrain 
from war if the sultan of Turkey should 
prove uncontrollable and should persist 
in defying the great Powers. War easily 
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might become inevitable, and the shortest 
road to a permanent peace. But their 
agreement in opposition to war cannot 
fail to have great persuasive weight with 
the sultan. He will now be much more 
careful to avoid bringing on a war than if 
he were not aware that they have publicly 
pledged themselves to preserve the peace. 

Of all the great Powers Russia is the 
one most closely concerned in the shifting 
fortunes of Turkey. She is Turkey’s 
next-door neighbor. She expects to se- 
cure, when the time comes, a large share 
of Turkish territory and hopes to possess 
herself of Constantinople and a free pas- 
sage into the Mediterranean. She has an 
immense and powerful army. She ap- 
pears to have more influence with the 
Turkish Government at present than any 
other nation. Germany is less formidable 
to Turkey, and is supposed to be less dis- 
posed than the other great Powers to al- 
low the sultan to be forced to the wall. 
But Germany too is mighty either in peace 
or war and her alliance with Russia ren- 
ders their union practically irresistible by 
Turkey. 

Moreover, the influence of their adop- 
tion of a common policy must prove very 
great with the other Powers. Desirous 
as they all are of peace, they will the 
more easily be induced to fall into line 
with Russia and Germany. The leader- 
ship has passed from England to Russia 
but the course to be pursued will remain 
essentially the same. And the sultan 
now doubtless will appreciate the fact 
that the differences between the great 
Powers, the fact of which has afforded 
him an opportunity to delay yielding to 
their demands, have been reconciled, at 
least to such a degree as to render conces- 
sion and submission on his part politic, 
not to say necessary. This is’a distinct 
advantage to the world. 





The God of All Comfort 


There is no life, however fortunate and 
happy, which does not sometimes know 
the need ef comfort; that is, of course, 
not of being made comfortable, snug, 
easy and prosperous, but of being com- 
forted, raised up from depression and 
cheered. Sorrow in some form is inevi- 
table and it calls for comfort. One of the 
tenderest, sweetest of his manifestations 
is that in which the Almighty reveals 
himiself as the God of all comfort. 

Some have no other comforter. They 
live lonely lives, either from choice or 
necessity, without true sympathy and 
often almost or quite without society. 
Yet sometimes among the most sensitive 
people there are those who are keenly 
conscious of the need of being comforted 
in their times of distress. What would 
they do if they had not their Heavenly 
Father to comfort them ? 

Moreover, human comfort often is quite 
inadequate. It is a blessing and we prize 
it. It goes far toward sustaining apa in- 
vigorating us. But it cannot do al) which 
we need. At the best it is but super- 
ficial. It is sincere, abiding, sovthing, 
even inspiring, but rarely if evex does it 
reach the lowest depths of our gravest 
distresses. We cannot understand one 
another sufficiently to comfort each other 
thoroughly. Only the all-knowing Father, 
who himself is the author of our being, 
ean do this. 
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He certainly uses human friendship 
and sympathy as means of comfort. But 
he comes to us by his Spirit in a more 
effectual manner. He takes possession 
of our souls. He floods our inmost being 
with the consciousness of his loving pres- 
ence. He makes us strong and glad at 
once. He gives us a broader outlook and 
fixes our attention upon the great under- 
lying principles of eternal truth, which 
endure whatever else may fail. He aids 
us to look at events and at our own 
selves more from his divine point of view. 
Thus looking, we see better how all things 
work for good to them that love him, and 
we are comforted. 

Often, too, we best understand him as 
the God of all comfort for ourselves when 
we are seeking in his name to afford com- 
fort to others. This is to be like him, to 
be doing his work, and it has wonderful 
reflex curative power. Whether by with- 
drawing attention from our _ personal 
troubles or by rendering us more recep- 
tive to spiritual and refreshing influences, 
or both, it opens our eyes to the richness 
and value of the divine consolations, so 
that we both experience and impart them. 
the more fully. God could not be all that 
we need in our deity if he were not the 
God of all comfort as truly as of all wis- 
dom and power. 


Current History 

The Political Outlook 

Our large crop of wheat and the rise in 
its value consequent upon the foreign de- 
mand for it, the phenomenal crop of cot- 
ton in the South and the certainty that it 
will bring a fair price, and the upward, 
hopeful trend of business everywhere 
throughout the country may safely be 
counted upon to convert those who sup- 
ported Mr. Bryan last year because they 
felt the pinch of hard times and were cer- 
tain that no change of administration 
could bring worse. Those who supported 
him because of his advocacy of the free 
coinage of silver at an artificial ratio can 
scarcely be very enthusiastic as they con- 
template the present fall of silver and the 
present and prospective phenomenal in- 
crease in the world’s gold supply. But 
those who supported him because of his 
attack upon the Supreme Court, his belief 
in the income tax and his anti-monopoly 
utterances are still loyal and have no 
reason to be otherwise, for he has not 
changed. The fusion effected last year 
between Populists and Democrats does 
not seem to hold now, and in the im- 
pending campaigns in Ohio, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Iowa the Republicans will en- 
joy the advantage of contesting with a 
divided host. Some of the Democratic 
leaders, like Mr. Harrity of Pennsylvania, 
see in the Maryland Democratic conven- 
tion's plank a compromise utterance on 
the money question which ought to sat- 
isfy all Democrats. But it does not seem 
probable that the extremists of both fac- 
tions will so soon yield the positions for 
which all conscientiously contested last 
year. Those of the Democrats who be- 
lieve in the platform of the Indianapolis 
convention, even though for reasons of 
expediency they did not support its can- 
didates, certainly show no disposition to 
yield their principles at a time when they 
have much reason to believe that the re- 
cent tariff law and the methods by which 
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it was framed and passed have added con- 
siderably to the number of those voters 
who today would support candidates 
standing on the Indianapolis platform. 

One feature of the Democratic State 
convention tn Virginia last week was par- 
ticularly significant. Nothing but the 
personal influence of United States Sen- 
ator Daniel prevented the delegates from 
voting in favor of a change from the 
present method of selecting and electing 
United States senators by the legislature 
to the system which South Carolina has 
adopted, i. e., that of giving the voters of 
the dominant party the privilege of deter- 
mining at the primaries who shall repre- 
sent the State in the national Senate, the 
legislators in this case simply ratifying 
the decision of the primaries. That in 
ancient and conservative Virginia this 
demand for a change of method should 
have become so insistent that nothing 
but the personal influence of a favorite 
son could withstand it, and that only tem- 
porarily, is a fact of more than ordinary 
importance. It is due unquestionably to 
the feeling, which has voiced itself in 
many ways throughout the country, that 
the average elector is less venal than the 
average legislator, and that popular rights 
as against corporate privileges are more 
likely to be conserved by men who are 
chosen directly by the people. 

The attack by the Kentucky Republican 
State convention on the Federal Civil 
Service Law, and the demand that ten- 
ure of office be limited to four years, is 
discreditable to the party and the State. 


Official Warning to Gold Seekers 

Secretary of the Interior Bliss has done 
well to issue the following letter, and it 
is our duty to give it such publicity as we 
may: 

To Whom It May Concern: In view of the 
information received at this department, that 
3,000 persons with 2,000 tons of baggage and 
freight are now waiting at the entrance to 
White Pass in Alaska for an opportunity to 
cross the mountains to the Yukon River, and 
that many more are preparing to join them, 
I deem it proper to call the attention of all 
who contemplate making that trip to the ex- 
posure, privation, suffering and danger inci- 
dent thereto at this advanced period of the 
season even if they should succeed in crossing 
the mountains. To reach Dawson City, when 
over the pass, 700 miles of difficult navigation 
on the Yukon River, without adequate means 
of transportation, will still be before them, 
and it is doubtful if the journey can be com- 
pleted before the river is closed by ice. 

Iam moved to draw public notice to these 
conditions by the gravity of the possible eon- 
sequences to people detained in the mountain- 
ous wilderness during five or six months of an 
Arctic winter where no relief can reach them, 
however great the need. 

Latest reports from the Alaskan ports 
where prospective miners disembark and 
set forth on their dangerous journey tell 
of a state of congestion there which 
alarms those who know what the con- 
dition forebodes. Hundreds of men will 
get no farther than Juneau, Dyea or St. 
Michaels this fall, for it will be a phys- 
ical impossibility for their belongings to 
be transported over the mountains or up 
the Yukon. 

Lynchings Multiply 

Death has reaped his usual weekly crop 
of human victims of lynch law. The rec- 
ord of last week was varied, not pleas- 
antly, by a prominent Southern white 
woman rushing into the arena of debate 
and urging the men of Georgia “to lynch 
a thousand times a week if necessary.” 
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North Carolina, which has not had a lynch- 
ing for two years, had one last week, much 
to the regret of the better elements of 
society there. The New York Evening 
Post, which is doing the public a distinct 
service by publishing letters from the 
South describing the state of affairs there 
and the attitude of the blacks and whites, 
is so impressed with the gravity of the 
situation that it says: 


Tendencies are at work with steadily accel- 
erating power which, unless soon checked, 
threaten the downfall of civilization in the 
United States. . . . The good name of the re- 
public is at stake. ... This is no sectional 
question. ... We are all in the same boat, 
North and South, East and West, Let us 
cease lamenting the fate of the Hawaiians, 
Cubans and Armenians and other victims of 
outrages in distant lands, and restore the 
reign of law at home. 


The Suppression of Anarchy 

Lincoln, Garfield, the Emperor Nich- 
olas, President Carnot and Premier Can- 
ovas del Castillo—all victims of the 
assassin within the past generation, not 
to recall the many unsuccessful attempts 
of the same sort. For most of these 
fiendish outrages the anarchists are di- 
rectly responsible. How many more il- 
lustrious victims are to be added to the 
mournful list? Certainly Christianity 
must join with the civil authority in 
favoring the stern suppression of those 
who are willing to use such methods of 
disposing of men whom they dislike or 
whom they believe to represent oppress- 
ive principles of government. To dis- 
cover the anarchist in time to prevent 
his commission of extreme crime is diffi- 
cult. But hundreds of such men are well 
known to the police in different coun- 
tries. Too much repression is not always 
wise. There is a degree of safety in 
allowing great freedom of speech and 
even of action. But there is a line a step 
beyond which should be punished in- 
stantly and most severely. The public 
safety is more important than that some 


individuals should enjoy entire freedom - 


to try to wreck civil institutions. ‘‘Ome- 
lettes cannot be made without breaking 
eggs,’’ and religion and common sense 
both must indorse any government in 
protecting itself, even though now and 
then a hand or a tongue be tied prema- 
turely in the process. Our Government 
probably will join the Continental Powers 
in any crusade against anarchists which 
may begin as the result of Canovas’s 
assassinaticn, but Great Britain, as here- 
tofore, will hold aloof and give them 
shelter. : 


Trouble for Great Britain in India 

It becomes more and more apparent 
that British officials and residents in India 
are facing a crisis. During the past week 
evidence of the complicity of the ameer 
of Afghanistan in the recent uprisings 
along the northern frontier has come to 
the surface. In addition word has come 
from Constantinople that emissaries from 
the sultan to the Mohammedans in India 
are now on their way charged with the 
duty of calling the Faithful to a defense of 
the sovereign who is the representative of 
Mohammed. To offset this the British 
military officials in India are concentrat- 
ing their forces and preparing to face the 
worst, and the courts are doing their 
share in awing the native population by 
their summary arrest, trial and punish- 
ment of the more outspoken of the sedi- 
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tious native Indian journalists. Of course, 
there are thousands of native Indians 
who are thoroughly loyal to the British 
Government and desirous that a strong 
hand be used now. They have seen the 
storm cloud gathering for years, and 
deprecated the freedom of speech and 
action which Great Britain has tolerated, 
They have seen coming to the front a 
group of educated doctrinaires clamoring 
for the immediate emancipation of the 
native from the British yoke and appar. 
ently oblivious of the fact, asserted by 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, writing in the 
August Fortnightly Review, that cen- 
turies of cohesive progress must elapse 
before the masses of the native popula- 
tion can evolve out of their hostile com- 
munities a united nation, one in senti- 
ment and interests, if not in religion and 
language, and fit to be self-governing. 

How serious the situation is perhaps 
may be best understood from a letter re- 
cently sent from northern India by a mis- 
sionary laboring there, describing the com- 
mon talk among the Mohammedans in 
the village where he is working. They 
say of the sultan: ‘‘He is so pious that 
as he sits reading the Koran his eye- 
lashes have grown down over his knees. 
He has such power that if he sits and 
only wills it distant provinces of his em- 
pire are set on fire. All the European 
nations are afraid of him, and no one 
dares say a word to him. His armies are 
the most powerful of all and have recently 
conquered the Europeans. There is no 
one in the world so mighty.’ If he and 
the ameer of Afghanistan order a reli- 
gious war the Mohammedan population 
will rise.” Carbines and rounds of am- 
munition have been served out to the 
Europeans in the village where this mis- 
sionary labors, and a pass word and a 
rendezvous have been selected in case 
anything happens. 


Spain’s Crisis 

Whoever may take up the burden which 
Sefor Canovas carried so long will find 
that the assassination of the premier has 
not lessened the number of complications 
which Spain is called upon to disentangle. 
The Cuban revolutionists, while not gloat- 
ing over the death of one who was such 
an implacable foe of their cause as Can- 
ovas, nevertheless cannot fail to gain 
courage from the thought of his death, 
and it is more than likely that in a short 
time the rebel commanders will make a 
decided move upon General Weyler, who 
is reported to have resigned. The situ- 
ation in the Philippines grows more and 
more discouraging for Spain, while at 
home the dissensions within the Conserv- 
ative party make the selection of Cano- 
vas’s successor most difficult, and the 
mutterings of the Carlist revolutionists 
add to the gravity of the situation. 

The funeral of the murdered premier 
was a notable one, military and civic 
officials of highest rank participating, 
and popular sympathy manifesting itself 
in every way. His wife, who is a woman 
of much beauty and rare character, made 
the ceremony peculiarly noble and sig- 
nificant by her public declaration: 

I desire that all should know I forgive the 
assassin. It is the greatest sacrifice I can 
make, but I make it for the sake of what 1 
know of my husband’s great heart. 

The assassin has been tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to be garroted. 
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Latest Phases of the Eastern Question 

he rupture in the diplomatic relations 
between Austria and Bulgaria, owing to 
imprudent derogatory statements made 
py M. Stoiloff, the Bulgarian premier, in 
an interview with a Berlin journalist— 
statements reflecting upon the character 
of the late Austrian crown prince— 
might lead to further serious complica- 
tions if no apology were made and the 
statements went unretracted. This, of 
course, Will only happen if Bulgaria is 
sure of the support of Russia and de- 
cides to make the incident a pretext for 
a conflict which she is seeking. Every- 
thing now, however, points to a thorough 
understanding between Russia and Aus- 
tria respecting the future partition of 
Turkish territory, and the part that 
each is to play in the next conflict in 
the East; hence it is probable that the 
necessary apology will be forthcoming 
and the rupture between Vienna and 
Sofia be settled. 

The Powers and the sultan are still 
haggling over the terms of Greece’s debt 
to the Turkish victor, Germany holding 
out encouragement to the sultan in 
order that German financial interests 
may be conserved. 


NOTES 


The officials of two States, Kansas and Indi- 
ana, are defying injunctions of Federal judges. 


Hereafter the rights of American citizens 
in Moroceo will be respected by the sultan 
and his subjects. Our recent naval demon- 
stration proved effective. 

Pom Kwang Sok, the eminent Korean diplo- 
mat who died in Washington last week, al- 
though a theosophist, did much to facilitate 
the entrance of Christian influences in Korea. 

The reinterment of the heart of Kosciusko 
in a special mausoleum on the bank of Lake 
Zirich in Switzerland, last week, is ar item of 
news which should recall to mind the services 
rendered to this country by that great Pole in 
the days when we had few friends in Europe. 

One of Massachusetts’s best corps of militia, 
formerly of the infantry, is now a heavy artil- 
lery organization, the pioneer body of citizen 
soldiers in this country formally authorized to 
master the art of handling modern high power 
guns, and to be set at work manning the new 
national seaboard fortifications. The First 
Regiment was on duty at Fort Warren, Bos- 
ton Harbor, last week. 

Thus far the sweeping injunctions granted 
by Federal judges in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia have been respected by the striking 


miners, and the sheriff’s deputies enforcing’ 


the injunctions have had no cause to shed 
blood, The restraint that the miners are 
showing is remarkable under the circum- 
stances, and must be set down to their credit 
no matter what future developments may be. 

The most serious question of interpretation 
of the new tariff law was debated before At- 
torney-General McKenna last week, ex-Secre- 
tary Carlisle and ex-Assistant-Secretary Ham- 
lin appearing for the New England interests, 
which protest against such an interpretation of 


Section 22 of the law as will compel the treas- - 


ury Officials to collect an additional duty of 
ten per cent. on goods shipped across Canada 
in bond. 

Lord Kelvin, the eminent Scotch scientist, 
and Marquis Ito, the great Japanese states- 
man, passed through our land last week, the 
former en route to Montreal to attend the 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Lord Kelvin, in 
an interview, told of recent experiments at 
Shoreditch, Eng., which foreshadow the day 
when the waste garbage of all cities will serve 
as fuel to light and heat municipal and pri- 
vate plants. 
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Anglo-Egyptian troops, that is, Soudanese 
black soldiers led by English officers, cap- 
tured Abu Hamed on Aug. 7, after a brisk 
fight, in which battle the Dervishes fought 
with all their customary gallantry. This is 
the first step in the campaign against the 
Khalifa, for which Great Britain has been 
preparing during the spring and summer, the 
end of which they hope will come before an- 
other winter, bringing in its course the down- 
fall of the Arab rule in the Soudan, the re- 
taking of Khartoum and the avenging of 
Gordon’s death. 

Seth Low will be the candidate of the Citi- 
zens’ Union for mayor of Greater New York. 
Ninety thousand citizens have signed papers 
calling for his nomination. The only question 
now at issue is whether he will be indorsed by 
the Republican Machine. Fortunately, the 
number of people there is increasing of those 
who care little whether he voted for Mr. 
Blaine, or whether he believes in free trade, 
but who care much about the character and 
ability of the man who is to have such vast 
power and influence as the first mayor of 
Greater New York will have. 

The alumni of Brown University in Chicago 
met/last week and unanimously condemned 
the trustees of Brown University for bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon President Andrews 
which has forced him to resign. Rev. H. L. 
Wayland of Philadelphia, the son of a former 
president of Brown and a brother of one of 
the leading trustees, has added to the litera- 
ture of the controversy one of his clever but 
not altogether satisfactory arguments defend- 
ing the trustees. His brother, Francis Way- 
land, representing the trustees, has issued a 
statement asking a suspension of judgment 
until the meeting of the corporation Sept. 1, 
when for the first time what has been done 
by the trustees will be authoritatively stated 
to the public. 


In Brief 


The biggest Klondike nugget is to be found 
in the advice to gold seekers—don’t go this 
year. 





Here’s a bit of Christian philosophizing from 
aman who has not known much about vacation 
delights for the last four years: ‘‘ I get enjoy- 
ment from the thought that others get enjoy- 
ment from what I should equally enjoy if it 
were within my reach.”’ 





It will interest readers of that pathetic 
sketch of Axel Solberg, printed in our issue 
of Aug. 5, to know that $40 for the widow 
have been received from those who felt the 
unspoken appeal. The writer did not think 
of such a result, but the money was needed 
and is gratefully appreciated. 





A public-spirited man in Maine has ordered 
a copy of a certain newspaper which he likes 
to be sent regularly to every family in his 
town. A good example for men who enjoy 
their religious journals—for example The Con- 
gregationalist. If every family in each of our 
congregations read a first-class religious jour- 
nal regularly, the good results would soon be 
apparent in a quickening of the interest and 
activity of the churches. 





We regret to be obliged to ask the brethren 
to whom Rey. E. J. Alden, now at the East, 
may come with the story of unjust treatment 
by the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
to defer judgment till they have communicated 
with the directors of the society or its secre- 
tary, Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D. It may 
be added that the matter, ten years ago, was 
committed to referees and still later to arbi- 
trators, and that in both cases the decision 
was unanimously in favor of the society. 





A Kansas town, Fort Scott, is discussing 
the advisability—not the propriety—of impos- 
ing an occupation tax on ministers to offset 
the loss of revenue from the closing of the 
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saloons. We suggest that the ministers force 
the issue by taking as a text Elijah’s chal- 
lenge in 1 Kings 18: 21. But probably the 
people of Fort Scott quote it as we once heard 
an earnest exhorter in a revival meeting who 
closed his appeal by saying, ‘‘ How long halt 
ye between two opinions? If the Lord be 
God, follow him. But if Baal be Baal, then 
follow him.” 

There is reported to be a society of Non- 
Swearing Knights in Chicago, and that enter- 
prising city must be credited with another 
good idea. The common sense of its promot- 
ers is shown by the fact that they are not at- 
tempting to do too much. It asks for no 
pledge in the usual manner, but its members 
sign this declaration: ‘‘Swearing is a viola- 
tion of the laws of God, of this State, and of 
goof society, and I am, therefore, neither a 
Christian, a good citizen, nor a gentleman if I 
swear.’”” Among its members already there 
are 2,100 railroad men. 


The American Episcopal bishops who have 
returned from the Lambeth Conference tell 
the same story of lavish and graceful courte- 
sies rendered them which the members of The 
Congreqgationalist’s party related after their 
return last year. This was to be expected but 
is not the less gratifying. Those Americans 
who still suppose our English cousins to be 
arrogant and overbearing, reluctant to wel- 
come foreigners and surly when addressed, 
should make personal experiment of their 
spiritand manners. Of course there are churl- 
ish individuals there. So there are among us. 
But the English generally are warm-hearted, 
friendly and hospitable and should have the 
credit of it. 





The French contributions to the pope’s fund, 
known as Peter’s Pence, are falling off rapidly. 
The reason is said to be the distaste of the 
largest givers, who are mostly aristocrats and 
monarchists, for the recent adoption by the 
papacy of a more sympathetic attitude towards 
republican institutions. As the annual ex- 
penses of the Vatican are increasing steadily, 
a great effort is being made by the papal au- 
thorities, from the pope down, to revive in- 
terest in the enlargement of contributions. 
No other religious organization equals the 
Roman Catholic Church in the variety and in- 
genuity of its methods of money-getting. Prot- 
estants, without imitating either its spirit or 
its methods, might wisely study the principles 
upon which it acts in this matter. 





A recent letter from Rev. F. 8. Hatch of 
Monson, dated Scrooby Manor House, tells of 
a peculiar and pleasing experience he had just 
enjoyed in Austerfield, England, once the 
home of Gov. William Bradford. Entering the 
grammar school building, opposite the old 
house where Bradford lived, at the hour of 
noon, in order that he might inspect the equip- 
ment of an English rural school, he found 
written on the pupils’ slates a sentiment dic- 
tated by the teacher just before the noon re- 
cess. Glancing carelessly at the writing on 
one of the slates he saw the familiar words, 
‘““New England.’ More careful inspection 
revealed these thrilling words, written on all 
the slates: ‘‘ Months passed, and years passed, 
and the little company grew and prospered, 
and the New England across the ocean was a 
place of safety to which all who were unhappy 
at home might flee. Thus the Pilgrims who 
went in search of freedom became the fathers 
of the great nation that now covers America 
from ocean to ocean.’’ No wonder Mr. Hatch 
says: ‘*‘ Was ever an American, visiting Aus- 
terfield unexpected, greeted with a more de- 
lightful salutation? Here was a cure for 
homesickness that not even the prospect of 
spending the night in the old Brewster home 
can outshine. Blessings on the unknown 
teacher, and on those dear boys and girls. 
Thanksgiving unto Him who brought me 
thither at just the hour when such joy could 


be mine.”’ 
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Staff Correspondence 
FROM NEW YORK 
Good Preaching 

The supply of this still holds out. The 
Broadway Tabernacle people last Sunday 
heard two striking and most helpful ser- 
mons, one of them to young people, from 
Dr. J. H. Eeob of Denver. President 
Raymond comes again next Sunday and 
the two following. Dr. Stimson preached 
to young people at the Reformed Church 
on the Heights, Brooklyn, on the previous 
Sabbath. Dr. R. G. Hutchins of Cleve- 
land was greeted by many of his former 
Brooklyn people at his son’s chureh. Dr. 
E. P. Ingersoll of St. Paul preached at 
Lewis Avenue the last Sunday in July, 
taking part also with Rev. E. H. Bying- 
ton in the funeral service of our beloved 
and lamented Dr, Dana on the 27th. His 
death and that of Mrs. C. C. Creegan leave 
many sincere mourners here and in their 
former homes, not only of personal friends, 
but of those in whose benevolent work 
these two had been such earnest helpers. 

Dr. Pentecost was welcomed by many 
Brooklyn friends in his service with the 
united Clinton and Lafayette Avenue 
Churches, and his address before the Y. M. 
Cc. A. in their central building. These 
latter were also addressed, July 25, by Dr. 
Moxom of Springfield. Dr. Spaulding of 
Syracuse is preaching for the united South 

Dr. Lyman’s) and Westminster congre- 
gations. 
Beating the Saloons 

The Holliwood Inn at Yonkers has 
grown in the number of attendants in 
three years from 12,000 to 58,000. This 
success in drawing men and boys from 
the 150 saloons there has led one of the 
citizens to put up for the same purpose 
in the heart of the city another building, 
100 x 40 feet, seven stories high, to cost 
$150,000. Others have given $12,000 to 
meet the running expenses for three years. 
Every reasonable provision is to be made 
for the refreshment and entertainment of 
men and boys on an insignificant mem- 
bership payment. The inn is to be dedi- 
cated on Sept. 6, and the men and boys 
who after that haunt saloons would seem 
to be voluntarily bent on their own de- 
struction. 

The Mayoralty Fight 

Another class here, the professional 
politicians, do not drop work in sum- 
mer, though they do it more quietly and 
in less public places. They are working 
night and day to prevent Mr. Low’s elec- 
tion to the mayoralty of the greater 
city. He is a man they cannot use. As 
yet it does not appear who will be their 
candidate, nor will it be known, insiders 
say, until Boss Croker arrives and gives 
his orders. 

It must be somebody, they say, who has 
money, or is near enough to respectabil- 
ity to draw money from the more decent 
tolerators of Tammany, for her excheq- 
uer is at a fearfully low ebb just now. 
The old guard of hangers-on are hoping 
that Croker will name himself. All the 
nominations are expected early in Sep- 
tember. 

The Citizens’ Union is not idle. Sev- 
eral days ago its officers reported over 
70,000 genuine signers to the call for Mr. 
Low’s nomination, and he is said to be 
now convinced that he is the choice of 
the best citizens. But he keeps his own 
counsel, HUNTINGTON. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Another Banker Convicted 

At last Charles W. Spaulding has been 
proved guilty of appropriating to illegitimate 
uses $23,000 worth of bonds belonging to the 
University of Illinois, of which institution he 
was treasurer. These bonds and others to the 
amount of several hundred thousand dollars 
were in his hands for safe keeping, not to use 
in speculation. Suit was brought to recover, 
with the result just mentioned. Other suits 
are still to be tried. The prospect is that Mr. 
Spaulding will be convicted on most if not all 
these suits, and that he may yet be compelled 
to go to prison. A superior court may reverse 
the decision, but it is hardly possible that he 
should escape punishment altogether. Mr. 
Spaulding has claimed assets sufficient to en- 
able the bank to pay all its depositors, and 
even its stockholders, but few believe these 
claims to be well grounded. If one may judge 
from a careful consideration of the reports 
which have been made for several months, 
the bank has few valuable assets and fur- 
nishes either depositors or stockholders faint 
prospects of realizing on their claims. Mr. 
Spaulding has defended himself strenuously 
and hitherto has beaten his accusers. Public 
sentiment in Chicago is not in favor of default- 
ing bankers, although they may be able to show 
that they did not intend to do wrong. The 
conviction was secured in Judge Horton’s 
court. The judge is a man who always strives 
to have the right triumph. 


Politics in School Matters 

Ever since the election of Mayor Harrison 
there has been a tendency to create the differ- 
ent departments of the city into political 
machines. The police force under Mayor 
Swift had almost entirely lost its political 
character. It is now, under its new chief, 
fast assuming a political complexion. Men 
are reduced in rank, asked to resign, dis- 
missed from service, promoted or appointed 
because of their political opinions. If the 
civil service rules are nominally obeyed, they 
seem to possess little real power. At the 
same time gambling’“is carried on with open 
doors and no efforts apparently are put forth 
to prevent it. But the worst feature of the 
case is that an attempt has been made, it is 
thought under the influence of Mr. Thornton, 
so to reorganize the Board of Education as to 
put its control into Democratic hands or, 
rather, into the hands of Demoeratic politi- 
cians. It is an open secret that Mr. Thornton 
is anxious to secure the dismission of Mr. 
Lane, the present efficient superintendent of 
schools, and put some one in his place who 
will aid him in reorganizing the board on po- 
litical lines. Thus far the mayor’s appoint- 
ments seem to haye been more in the interest of 
politics than of theschools. What the outcome 
will be cannot certainly be predicted. It is 
certain that any attempt to get rid of Mr. 
Lane, who has grown up in the Chicago 
schools, and against whose ability and fidelity 
not one word has been heard, will provoke a 
feeling of indignation which few public offi- 
cers would care to meet. 


Open Gambling 

It is strange that men intrusted with power 
should assert their inability to close the gam- 
bling houses in Chicago. Our former mayor 
and his chief of police found little difficulty in 
compelling gamblers to pursue their profes- 
sion behind closed doors. At present Chief 
Kipling seems too much occupied with re- 
moving men from his force and supplying 
their places with men of his own way of polit- 
ical thinking to pay much attention to the 
morals of the city. At any rate, public criti- 
cism thus far does not seem to influence him 
at all. The gamblers are having everything 
their own way. How long this is to continue 
remains to be seen. Lovers of good morals 
know that Mayor Harrison and his Chief 
Kipling have only to issue the order and open 
gambling would cease at once. Perhaps 


when things become unendurable public jp. 
dignation will rise to such a hight that even g 
chief of police like Mr. Kipling will consider 
it. 
Murder and Suicide 

We seem to have entered upon an era of 
murder and suicide. Were it not that reports 
from other sections of the country than Chi. 
cago and its vicinity are about as bad as those 
which appear in our press, we might be dis. 
couraged. At times it seems as if the chief 
purpose of our papers were to give an ac. 
count of murder and suicide. From six to 
twelve murders or suicides for each day are 
about the average. And the reason given for 
them is so slight! Does it indicate a weaken. 
ing of faith in another world and in the veri- 
ties of revelation that human life is so little 
esteemed ; or may the fact be explained by the 
failure of so many to obtain work or to suc- 
ceed in their speculations or to obtain some- 
thing for nothing? Has the ease with which 
murderers escape capital punishment or get 
off with short terms of imprisonment any- 
thing to do with the apparent increase in the 
number of those who either take their own 
lives or lose them at the hands of others? In 
the worst period of its history Chicago has 
hardly been more a paradise for burglars, 
thieves of all sorts and those who are ready to 
sacrifice life at the slightest provocation than 
it is today. FRANKLIN, 


With Our Contemporaries 


The Christian Register says that love to 
God and man “‘from the orthodox point of 
view is the exclusive privilege of those who 
have accepted the plan of salvation.”’ It is 
curious to note what things a Unitarian sees 
and describes when he thinks he is looking 
from an orthodox point of view. 


The editor of the Texas Baptist Standard 
is taking advantage of vacation days by giv- 
ing to his readers bits of autobiography. He 
confesses that he hds a quick temper, but says 
that ‘‘one blessed feature about it’’ is that he 
never lets it loose except to his own family. 
He assures his readers that they are quite 
safe from it. His wife probably wishes that 
that feature were one of single blessedness. 


The Nation is not invariably orthodox or 
friendly to Christianity. Hence the signifi- 
cance of its admission that ‘‘ the fact is that the 
essentials of Christianity are now beyond be- 
ing moved from the rock on which they are 
built by any antiquarian discovery that can 
be imagined. This is not meant in any mysti- 
cal or Hegelian sense, but is only to say that 
the truth and beauty of the life and teachings 
of Christ have so commended themselves to 
the minds and consciences of men, have be- 
come so inwrought with the whole complex oi 
modern civilization, that they are practically 
independent of external evidence. In this 
sense Browning’s prophecy, in A Death in 
the Desert, is already fulfilled, that 


He will grow incorporate with all.” 


The Boston Transcript is quite right in say- 
ing that “its field is so well understood, its 
policy is so clearly defined and its character so 
familiar to the public that it would be super- 
fluous to enlarge upon its history or its pros- 
pects,’ and yet, at the same time, it is fully 
justified in restating its creed. It is a pleas- 
ure to say that the Transcript lives up to its 
creed, which is: 

To give the public a comprehensive and at- 
tractive digest of the best there is in life from 
day to day, elaborating those things which 
make for social enlightenment and edification, 
keeping pace in news and comment with 
healthy and legitimate movements all over 
the world and subordinating to higher things 
—in which, happily, this good old earth 
abounds—the sensational, morbid and cor- 
rupting happenings of life. 
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It is not easy to write justly about Dr. 
Clifford without using what, to those who 
do not know him, would appear extrava- 
gant terms. “We love Dr. Clifford, not 
so much because of what he has done as 
of what he is.” Thus, at the magnificent 
farewell in London before the Doctor set 
out on his six months’ tour, Mr. Towers, 
the chureh officer who is traveling with 
him, expressed the feeling of thousands 
of hearts all over the world. A powerful 
preacher, a brilliant platform orator, a 
faithful pastor, a capable theologian, no 
mean scholar, an ardent social reformer— 
all these he is, and more, but, above every- 
thing else, it is the splendor of his charac- 
ter that wins us. His utter self-regard- 
lessness, his strenuous labors on behalf 
of others, the sterling sincerity of his 
every word, the disinterestedness of his 
every action, his readiness to champion 
any needy cause at whatever cost, have 
made him, beyond question, tHe most 
popular minister in London. 

No man, with one exception, has in re- 
cent years touched the heart of the Eng- 
lish people as Dr. Clifford has done. He 
has in him much of the kind of stuff that 
so endears Mr. Gladstone to the nation, 
and it is significant of the place he has 
gained that at the national meetings on 
behalf of Armenia the enthusiasm with 
which he was greeted was only equaled 
by that with which the great statesman’s 
name was received. When great moral 
questions are atissue, John Clifford—“ the 
people’s tribune,” as he is coming to be 
called—will always be found fighting at 
the front. His friends are continually 
amazed at the amount of work he con- 
trives to get out of his small and seem- 
ingly fragile body. The ardor of his soul 
seems to vitalize his never very robust 
frame until every fiber glows with life. 


A PURITAN 


Dr. Clifford was nurtured in an atmos- 
phere of Puritanism, and the simplicity 
of his home and manner of life are in 
keeping alike with his early training 
and his present teaching. He is con- 
tent with a modest establishment near his 
church, in which soft cushions and lounge 
chairs are hard to find, and where por- 
traits of Cromwell, Carlyle and Gladstone 
suggest some of the forces that have 
shaped his thinking. He began his career 
as a “factory boy.” At the age of eleven 
he entered a Nottingham lace manufac- 
tory and continued there four or five 
years. Beginning at the bottom as a 
“jack-off,” he became in turn “threader,” 
book clerk and finally head of a depart- 
ment, with oversight of about 150 women. 
In those days there were no factory acts, 
and he sometimes worked thirty-eight 
hours at a stretch. When at a recent 
meeting of social democrats a speaker 
taunted Dr. Clifford with being a mere 
theorist, a man of books, with no practical 
knowledge of labor questions, the Doctor 
astonished and discomfited his critic and 
thrilled the assembly by giving a chapter 
out of his own life. 

FORMATIVE INFLUENCES 

When I asked Dr. Clifford to mention 

some formative influences in liis life, he 
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John Clifford, Puritan and Christian Socialist 


His Personality and Opinions 
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named first his mother—‘‘a woman of 
intense piety and considerable mental 
force, saturated with Puritan  tradi- 
tions”—as the primary molding force; 
next a Sunday school teacher, who lent 
him Emerson’s Self-Knowledge and other 
books; and then the pastor, to whom, as a 
boy of sixteen on the local preacher’s plan, 
he submitted his sermons. Among the 
writers who influenced him in early years 
he places first Emerson, a small, green- 
covered volume of whose lectures was, he 
says, ‘one of the most quickening things I 
ever read,”’ and Alexander Vinet. Later 
he lent an eager and responsive ear to the 
message of Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning. As 
a boy he was bred on such books as Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul, Harvey's Meditations, Baxter’s 
Saint’s Rest, Boston’s Fourfold State. 
His parents would have regarded the read- 
ing of a tale as agreat iniquity. As a local 
preacher he unhesitatingly accepted and 
preached the Puritan theology, but when 
he went to college his beliefs experienced 
a severe shaking. For a time he could 
preach nothing beyond the existence of 
God and the ethical side of the New Tes- 
tament. Ullman’s Sinlessness of Christ 
helped him out of his difficulties. 


HIS CHURCH IN LONDON 


Dr. Clifford went to West London at 
the age of twenty-two; at sixty-one, after 
nearly forty years’ splendid service, he is 
still in the same sphere, not one whit less 
youthful in spirit, as eager, ardent, hope- 
ful as ever, and an increasingly potent 
force for every kind of good. An invinci- 
ble optimist, the keynote of his philoso- 
phy is, 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 
During his first eleven years in London, 
concurrently with his ministerial work, 
he systematically pursued academic stud- 
ies, taking in turn, some with honors, his 
B. A., B. Se, M. A. and LL. B. West- 
bourne Park Chapel is situated in a dis- 
trict where Nonconformity has to contend 
with the greatest difficulties, social and 
ecclesiastical. The congregation, re- 
cruited from a wide area, is composed of 
all sorts and conditions of people, young 
men and women being largely in evidence. 
It is emphatically what an American 
would call a brainy congregation. 

Dr. Clifford’s magnetic personality and 
noble work have attracted to his side a 
fine body of officers, Mr. Alfred H. Gaze 
(head of the firm of Henry Gaze & Sons) 
being church treasurer. There are two 
branch churches, five Sunday schools and 
a multitude of religious, benevolent, so- 
cial, educational and recreative agencies. 
One of the finest outgrowths of Dr. Clif- 
ford’s personal work is the Westbourne 
Park Institute for young men and women. 
Beginning with a class of a few young 
fellows in a neighboring drapery establish- 
ment, who came to him every Wednesday 
at 6A. M. to study Butler’s Analogy and 
afterwards New Testament Greek, he is 
now president of an institution with 
seventy classes and 1,300 members. The 
winter course of public lectures is the 
finest in London. The fearless search 











for truth and desire to obtain knowledge 
at first hand, with which Dr. Clifford has 
inspired his young people, led them, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Towers, to in- 
stitute a Sunday Afternoon Conference, 
to which they invite the qualified expo- 
nent of any serious ism, however hetero- 
dox, to come and state his case. 

Every Friday evening Dr. Clifford de- 
votes three hours to young men and 
women in difficulty. That within the last 
ten years the proportion of young women 
who have gone to him in perplexity about 
such questions as the authority of Serip- 
ture, inspiration, miracle, etc., has greatly’ 
increased indicates an awakening of the 
feminine intellect. Dr. Clifford is ready 
to make himself the personal friend of 
every sincere soul with whom he gets 
into touch. Thousands scattered over 
the globe fervently thank him for having 
enabled them to preserve their faith and 
their manhood. He told me that he has 
no thought of retiring from the active 
ministry. He now has an assistant and 
hopes “farther along” to have a col- 
league and successor. 


A BAPTIST AND A CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST 


Whilst Dr. Clifford is too large a mar 
to belong exclusively to any one denom- 
ination, he has worked loyally with, and 
rendered signal service to, the Baptist 
body, which has conferred upon him every 
honor it has to bestow. Six years ago he 
was mainly instrumental in amalgamat- 
ing the general and particular Baptists, 
who had held aloof for about 250 years, 
and when president of the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland in 1888—the 
most critical year in its history—his ad- 
dress from the chair averted at the last 
moment the cleavage of the union which 
the down-grade controversy, initiated by 
Mr. Spurgeon, seemed to have rendered 
inevitable. The attitude of the Spurgeon 
party to the union is much more friendly 
than it was, and Dr. Clifford considers 
that Baptist unity is now stronger than 
it has been for a dozen years. 

That Baptists are not so strong and do 
not increase so fast here as in America 
he attributes, not to the “‘open” policy 
in this country, but largely to the domi- 
nance of a state church. For years Dr. 
Clifford has advocated union between 
Baptists and Congregationalists, and he 
is in hearty sympathy with Free Church 
federation, being chairman-elect of the 
National Council for 1898. The two inde- 
pendent bodies he would forthwith unite 
on a basis that would leave open the one 
point that now divides them. “I don’t 
regard either baptism or the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a church ordinance, but as an in- 
dividual ordinance, and the individual 
should determine his attitude towards 
them. It is simply the old Baptist prin- 
ciple of soul-liberty. I tell our people 
that by and by I shall be the only true 
Baptist left, so many of them are indi- 
vidualists in their theory of industry, 
which is altogether contrary to Baptist 
tradition. The Anabaptists believed in the 
community of goods, and fought, suffered 
and died for their faith. The true Baptist 
today must be a Christian socialist.” 
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This outburst led me to question Dr. 
Clifford as to his view of what should be 
the relations between religion and the 
state. ‘In matters industrial,” he re- 
plied, “I am a collectivist. My ideal of 
industrial society is one in which the 
wage element, which I regard as transi- 
tory, is eliminated, and collectivism ap- 
plied to industry, and to industry only, is 
the next stage in the development of in- 
dustrial civilization. That involves a 
theory of the collective life of the com- 
munity, which brings what is moral, as 
well as what is industrial and political, 
under the general direction of the people 
as a whole, that is, the state. And the 
conception of the state, as simply an in- 
strument for giving us liberty and leaving 
us alene, has given place to the concep- 
tion of the state as a great instrument 
through which the conscience and intel- 
lect and philanthropy of the people may 
find expression. So that, whereas the 
men of forty or fifty years ago said the 
state has nothing to do with religion, I 
hold that the state has to do with religion 
considered solely on its ethical and phil- 
anthropie sides; for example, the care of 
the poor used to be an ecclesiastical mat- 
ter, now it is in the hands of the state. 
On the other hand, personal religion and 
the religion of the Christian society are, 
I maintain, outside the province of the 
state, and it is experience that puts them 
outside. When the state deals with dogma 
it becomes a persecutor; when with the 
Christian society it debases, degrades and 
despiritualizes the life of the society.”’ 


THE MINISTRY SUPREME 


I asked the Doctor whether of all his 
varied work he preferred any one part to 
another. He unhesitatingly replied, ‘I 
love the ministry. If I consulted my own 
preference I should do nothing but study 
and attend to my church. I have been 
pulled into all this public work against 
my inclination.”’ Certainly nobody has 
ever accused Dr. Clifford of self-assertion. 

LONDON’S PRESENT AND FUTURE 

“How has London progressed since you 
have known it?” 

“Tt has progressed in every way. The 
endowment of London with the privilege 
and power of a municipality has been an 
immense boon, and although there is now 
a reaction, in consequence perhaps of the 
zeal and enthusiasm of the first six years, 
I am convinced the setback is only tem- 
porary. The Progressives will by and by 
come to the front again, and lead London 
farther on in the direction of municipal 
progress. Morally and intellectually, Lon- 
don has greatly advanced, partly owing to 
the provision of technical education by 
the London County Council.” 

“What of the future of London?” 

“JT think the rate of growth will de- 
crease, because I believe that after a time 
we shall have legislation that will facili- 
tate the re-entry of the people upon the 
land throughout the country.” 

Dr. Clifford considers that the perma- 
nent solution of the education problem 
has not been advanced one whit by the 
recent enactment for aiding voluntary 
schools; it leaves untouched the religious 
difficulty. ‘On what basis,’ I asked him, 
** will that difficulty be finally adjusted ? ”’ 
** By keeping the Bible in the board school 
and treating it precisely as we would treat 
any other book,” he replied. ‘ English- 
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men will never part with the Bible. It is 
the finest heritage we have, and the chil- 
dren must not be deprived of it. But all 
catechisms and theological dogmas must 
be shut out.’ Debatable passages in 
Scripture Dr. Clifford would eliminate 
from the course of reading. He says 
there is no practical difficulty until cler- 
icalism gets about.. ‘‘The next twenty- 
five years will be a very perilous time for 
the Free Churches. The High Church 
party is determined to make farther de- 
mands for the state support of its insti- 
tutions.” 
HIS THEOLOGY 

In theology Dr. Clifford is most in sym- 
pathy with the Ritschlian school. But 
while believing that in the main it holds 
the theology of the future, he does not 
accept all its positions, including its the- 
ory of knowledge. ‘I think the Ritsch- 
lian system fails to give sufficient empha- 
sis to the fact of sin as disturbing the re- 
lation between the human spirit and God; 
it fails to express the full force of the 
passages in the New Testament which re- 
fer to what is theologically called the pre- 
existence of Christ; and I do not think it 
makes suflicient use of the doctrine of 
the divine immanence in relation to Christ 
and to the world which is the most influ- 
ential idea in theologital thinking today.”’ 

With regard to the destiny of the im- 
penitent, Dr. Clifford believes that every 
individual who has not had an opportu- 
nity of hearing the message of redeem- 
ing love that God has given in Jesus 
Christ will get it on the other side the 
grave. He holds that “the Bible gives 
no distinct utterance farther than that. 
Leaving the Scriptures and dealing with 
the facts of human life, there is reason 
to doubt the cessation of punishment, 
because there is reason to doubt the ces- 
sation of antagonism to infinite right- 
eousness—to the will of God. I do not 
proclaim the doctrine of the larger hope 
in the sense that every man is sure to be 
saved ; I donot know that we are war- 
ranted in believing that; I do not say 
that on the ground of the Bible, but on 
the ground of the tendency to perma- 
nence in human character. The wrong 
things done today and repeated tomor- 
row and the day after tend to fix a man. 
I encourage those who are distressed 
about the fate of their departed friends 
to trust in the mercy of God. There is 
reason to think that God will find some 
way of reaching the conscience and will, 
of changing the character, and thus the 
condition, of those who die impenitent.”’ 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM WELCOMED 


The higher criticism Dr. Clifford ac- 
cepts in the gladdest way, believing that 
its final effect must be unspeakably ben- 
eficial. “It is restoring the Old Testa- 
ment to us as a real, living book, and 
emancipating many perplexed minds. I 
accept the method implicitly, though it 
has gone too far in details. Cheyne’s 
theory, for instance, that there is nothing 
actually Davidic about the Psalms except 
the spirit I regard as an extravagance. 
But the whole critical movement is of 
God, and is sure to be fraught with im- 
mense advantage to the church of the 
future and the kingdom of God at large.” 
“Ts the higher criticism having an un- 
settling influence on the belief of the 
average Christian?’’ ‘I do not think so. 
The mechanical theory of inspiration has 
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been so completely routed that men are 
ready to take the Bible as a historiea] 
book which has in different parts of jt 
received different editings, and to accept 
the truth of the book as it is verified jn 
the experience of mankind. At my Fri. 
day Nights Ido not now get one person 
for every ten who came to me with Bib. 
lical difficulties twenty years ago, when 
the critical movement began. The atti- 
tude is one of quiet acceptance of that 
movement and confidence in its beneficial 
results.” 

Dr. Clifford has led too busy and active 
a life to leave him time for much book. 
writing. As a young man he published 
Starting Life, or Familiar Talks with 
Young People. His next effort was a 
tale, George Mostyn, in which he embod. 
ied his factory experiences. Among his 
later books are Daily Strength for Daily 
Living, twenty-six sermons on Old Testa- 
ment themes; The Dawn of Manhood, 
a book for young men; The Inspiration 
and Authority of the Bible, now in its 
tenth thousand; and Christian Certain- 
ties. He has two or three works on the 
anvil—one on Socialism and the King- 
dom of @od being about half done. He 
is a frequent contributor to the news- 
papers, magazines and reviews. 





Mr. Isaac Gordon, the head of a firm of 
English money lenders, acknowledged be- 
fore a committee of the House of Com- 
mons recently that he had charged as 
high as 3,000 per cent. interest for a loan, 
and that 400 per cent. a year was not an 
uncommon rate on loans for short terms 
without good security. His evidence 
seems to have startled the British public, 
and the investigation will probably result 
in the passage of more detailed and strin- 
gent usury laws. 
these exorbitant rates spring directly 
out of usury laws. It is the risk involved 
in lawbreaking which seems to justify 
the money lender in indemnifying himself 
at the expense of the borrower. Modern 
usury laws are founded upon Hebrew 
legislation, which forbids the sale of 
money to be paid for in money at a profit 
to the lender. There is a chance that 
throwing open the market to competition 
might bring down the rates to a reason- 
able figure by attracting a larger and bet- 
ter class of dealers. Regulation there 
must be, but it ought not to be such regu- 
lation as puts a premium upon extortion. 
It has been shown by the success of the 
loan association which has been in suc- 
cessful operation in New York for sev- 
eral years that it is possible to make ad- 
vances to the very poor at reasonable 
rates on the security of personal property. 
The harder problem is’ to know how to 
afford accommodation for larger sums on 
poor security to the class of borrowers 
whose hard case has been under investiga- 
tion by the British Parliament. 





The pope is surprised because the Lambeth 
Conference did not favor the reunion of the 
Anglican with the Roman Catholic Church. 
The ritualists are very numerous and influen- 
tial in the Anglican Church but probably few, 
even of their most advanced representatives, 
would consent to be absorbed by the papal 
church. Any such proposal, if seriously 
made, would reveal afresh and convincingly 
the fundamental Protestantism of the English 
State Church. 


The trouble is that - 
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What May We Expect from Christian Discoveries 


By James Hardy Ropes, Instructor in the Divinity School of Harvard University 


The modern world has from the start 
been busy recovering what was left of the 
aueient civilization in which it had its 
roots. The early Renaissance was stimu- 
lated to new life by the excavation of 
ancieut Rome and the influx of Greek 
manuscripts from Constantinople and 
Egypt and the East generally, and the 
course of this discovery has gone on ever 
since parallel to those other adventures 
py which the surface of the earth itself 
was at the same time explored and pos- 
sessed. 

The recovery of Rome was followed by 
that of Greece and Nineveh and Egypt 
and Palestine, with different variations 
of the same motive, to use to the full all 
the means of knowing the past. From 
this interest in discovery the Christian 
Church has had its own large gain. Gen- 
eral geographical and archeological ex- 
ploration, especially in Palestine, has 
brought much, the investigation of libra- 
ries of manuscripts, both West and East, 
has yielded brilliant fruits, and neither of 
these lines of research is yet even ap- 
proaching its end. Dr. G. Adam Smith 
says that “the exploration of western 
Palestine, at least, is almost exhausted on 
the surface, but there is a great future for 
it underground,” while as to libraries, Dr. 
J. Rendel Harris, the most brilliant in- 
vestigator of them now living, says that 
he knows none (and he has searched many) 
which has been exhausted. 

In the meantime a new and unexpected 
field of discoveries has appeared. In the 
course of the excavations of ancient 
Egypt, which have been revealing tombs, 
monuments, whole cities of the ancient 
dynasties, and have shown us the very 
form and features of a Pharaoh who per- 
haps reigned while the Hebrew race lived 
in bondage, remains of a much later time 
came to light, and among them vast quan- 
tities of documents, written on paper made 
from the papyrus reed, and varying in 
size from tiny fragments up to rolls many 
feet long. Most of these date from the 
period, roughly the thousand years be- 
tween B. C. 300 and A. D. 700, in which 
Egypt was a center of Greek civilization 
and literature, when with a restless en- 
ergy much like that of the new world 
today Greek cities flourished in which men 
talked Greek, collected great libraries of 
Greek books and practiced Greek letters 
and Greek arts. 

Alexandria itself, the chief of these 
cities, was so thoroughly sacked — that 
scarcely anything can be hoped for there, 
but some of the smaller cities of the in- 
terior have yielded rich fruits. The dry 
soil preserves in a surprising measure 
this perishable paper on which were writ- 
ten documents both public and private, 
such as wills, accounts, records and let- 
ters, as well as books, and a few years 
ago the strange discovery was made that 
the painted mummy-cases were made of 
Written papers pressed together into a 
kind of papier-maché, but still capable of 
being separated and read. From this 
source a great number of ancient probate 
Otlice records were obtained. It is said 
that Greeo-Egyptian life is now known 
to us in more detail than that of any 


other period of ancient or even medieval 
history. It was not a papyrus but a 
much later parchment which, found bur- 
ied and preserved in a grave in upper 
Egypt, gave a few years ago parts of the 
Gospel of Peter and the Apocalypse of 
Peter, and another parchment gave a 
large portion of the Book of Enoch in 
Greek. But papyri have furnished a 
lost treatise of Aristotle on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens, the poems of Herondas, 
and now the odes of Pindar’s rival, Bac- 
chylides. ; 

The new discovery of papyri from which 
the single leaf of such unique Christian 
interest has just been published is, per- 
haps, the most important find of all. The 
150 rolls of written papyrus and 280 boxes 
of smaller fragments may contain almost 
anything, and we are told already of 
‘portions of Homer and Aristophanes, 
Thucydides and Demosthenes,” and of 
“five stanzas in Sapphic meter which 
may probably be ascribed to Sappho her- 
self, and part of a chronological work 
dealing with the latter half of the fourth 
century B. C.” 

The older sources of discovery have not 
lost any of their importance. Geograph- 
ical exploration is just now prosecuted 
at Jerusalem with brilliant success by Mr. 
F. J. Bliss, who has been solving vexed 
questions of topography by following the 
ancient wall round the southern side of 
the city. Such work as his will illustrate 
the Old Testament, will surely bring to 
light architectural antiquities and may 
disclose inscriptions. From the libraries 
more discoveries will be made of the same 
sort as in the past. New manuscripts of 
the New Testament, some of them. of 
great interest, doubtless remain to be dis- 
covered. Only last year one was bought 
by the Russian Government in Asia 
Minor; an interesting one has lately been 
reported from Athens; a few years ago a 
Syriac translation, perhaps the oldest 
translation of the gospels known, was 
found at Mt. Sinai. Quite as much may 
be expected from the careful investiga- 
tion of manuscripts already known, but 
little examined, which lie on the shelves 
of scores of libraries. 

New discoveries of manuscripts of the 
church fathers often solve problems by 
providing or making possible a good in- 
stead of a corrupt text, and occasionally 
a lost work is found. Thus the Teaching 
of the XII. Apostles was found in a 
Greek manuscript at Constantinople, the 
Apology of Aristides in a Syriac transla- 
tion at Mt. Sinai, and other Greek books 
in Syriac, Armenian, A@thiopic transla- 
tions have been and will be recovered. 
Into these languages a large part of early 
Christian literature was translated, and a 
large harvest, doubtless, awaits those who 
with competent knowledge shall ransack 
the libraries of the Armenians at Edj- 
miadzin and elsewhere, or overhaul the 
collections of Aithiopic books which the 
Abyssinians are said to treasure, and 
which the increasing relations of Abys- 
sinia to western Europe will soon surely 
make accessible. 

These new discOveries are chiefly books 
known at least by title, and often through 


fragments preserved by the great Chris- 
tian writers like Origen and Eusebius. 
They became lost because they were un- 
popular and seldom copied, whether as 
primitive and obsolete, or as superseded 
by better and more useful books, or es- 
pecially because their doctrinal expres- 
sions did not suit the prevailing taste in 
scholarly circles. In remote corners, like 
Armenia and &thiopia, Christians re- 
moved a little from the unifying influ- 
ences of Constantinople and Rome con- 
tinued to read and prize them, and their 
copies have come to us. Some of the 
most precious remains of early Christian 
literature have barely escaped this fate. 
The original Greek of Justin Martyr 
(about A. D. 150) has long been known, 
but was preserved in a single manuscript, 
from which all other existing copies are 
derived. It was written for a Crimean 
archbishop of the tenth century, whose 
taste, singular in that age, for classical 
learning and early Christian writers led 
him to acquire more than one now price- 
less manuscript. The one great prize 
sought for and dreamed of by students of 
the New Testament and early church his- 
tory is the works of Papias, bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia in the first half of 
the second century after Christ. His In- 
terpretations of the Oracles of the Lord 
must give us the key to various knotty 
and disputed questions pertaining to the 
origin of the New Testament. He was 
interested, too, in the oral traditions still 
preserved of the sayings of Jesus, but the 
examples given by Eusebius of the recol- 
lections he was able to transmit are of 
trifling value. His works survived the 
persecution of Diocletian, in which great 
numbers of Christian books were de- 
stroyed, and may be lurking still in some 
unsuspected corner. 

The possibilities of the papyri are in 
some respects wider than those of the 
parchments in the libraries. They are of 
an antiquity almost if not quite unheard 
of in the libraries. Fragments of the New 
Testament from the third century are 
perhaps a hundred years older than the 
great Vatican and Sinaitic codices and 
may prove witnesses to the text of unique 
importance, while the other writings of 
the century before Diocletian made havoc 
of the church may very likely contain 
what no later monks have ever copied. 
Moreover, Egyptian Christianity, as its 
early history has ever been mysterious, 
so in its later career stood a little apart 
from the direct influences of the Catholic 
Church. Books were read there that others 
had forgotten, strange ideas and traditions 
were cherished there, and it may well be 
that from Egypt we shall get more cross- 
lights on the main course of Christian 
history than from any other field of dis- 
covery. 

Of course the question that springs to 
the mind of every one, especially when 
such a discovery as these “ Logia Jesu”’ 
is put into one’s hands, is whether new 
light is about to break on the gospel tra- 
ditions, whether the little region of our 
knowledge is to be enlarged by new tradi- 
tions carried by missionaries to Egypt 
and there loyally repeated and at last writ- 
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ten down, or from books brought perhaps 
from remote spots in Palestine or Asia 
Minor by Egyptian travelers and kept as 
doubtful treasures in some dusty library 
in a city up the Nile. If Papias should 
be found, the direct tradition that he pre- 
served would probably be found to have 
been excerpted by Eusebius, who was in 
the habit of substantially exhausting the 
information of his authorities. His value 
would come from the more searching 
methods of our historical science, which 
draws inferences where the ancients only 
extracted positive statements. But such 
a discovery as this leaf of words which 
“Jesus saith’’ opens larger possibilities. 
Perhaps these are genuine, perhaps some 
of the ten preceding leaves of the muti- 
lated book may contain more and may yet 
be found. May it be that the gospels are 
in danger of being superseded by these 
new comers, or, to put it more reasonably, 
that our idea of our Lord could be consid- 
erably modified by some new knowledge ? 

It may be confidently replied that this 
is wholly unlikely. It is probable that 
the canonical gospels have preserved 
practically all the tradition of the evan- 
gelical history which came beyvnd the 
borders of Palestine at all. The writers 
of the second, third and fourth centuries 
were profoundly interested in all that 
could be learned of the life of Christ. 
They occasionally mention extra-canon- 
ical sayings that they have picked up 
here and there, and reverence for the 
gospels does not prevent them from 
transmitting such. But of these all that 
can possibly be thought genuine do not 
amount to twenty, and no one of them 
is sure enough or important enough to 
change our conception of Jesus and his 
teaching. One gets strongly the impres- 
sion from studying these remains that 
the work of the writers of our gospels, 
the laboriousness of which we seldom 
realize, was done with a thoroughness 
which practically exhausted the sources 
of knowledge at their disposal. We have, 
doubtless, not indeed a complete account 
of Jesus’ teaching, but yet a complete ac- 
count of the topics on which he taught 
and of the ideas which he most empha- 
sized. 

And it is further to be noted that 
outside tradition can seldom or never 
have such certainty as that contained 
in the gospels of the New Testament. 
Our reliance on them depends partly on 
their early date, now well ascertained, 
but also on the guarantee of the Catho- 
lic Church. They contain the history 
as those churches which had heard the 
apostles preach received it. They were 
accepted because they offered not new 
tradition but old, and the writers were 
in a sense the agents of the churches. 
The perpetual tradition of the church 
accredits them ds it does not any other 
documents whatever. But the final test 
must be the consistency and intelligibility 
of the account of Jesus and his teaching 
which the gospels furnish. The real diffi- 
culty with all such tradition as these 
Logia, or the other extra-canonical say- 
ings of Jesus that have been collected, is 
that they lack the support which in a 
large mass of material the several parts 
give to one another, and that they have 
no context to make them intelligible. No 
one can tell what surprises may be in 
store, but of rivals to the gospels there 
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can be no question, and of valuable direct 
light on the life of our Lord there can be 
comparatively little hope. Indirect light, 
ancient documents which will make 
clearer to us the conditions in which our 
gospels were written and how they were 
collected, and information about the com- 
plex life of the early church, we may 
hope for in considerable abundance. 





Sunday Afternoon on Boston 


Common 
BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


Grecian Athens had its grove of Acad- 
emus. The American Athens has its 
Common. And as in the old Academus 
the philosophers walked and talked be- 
neath the trees that Cimon planted, so 
the philosophers walk and talk on the 
Charles Street mall of Boston Common 
(when the weather is bright of a Sunday 
afternoon), “spending their time in noth- 
ing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing.” 

The elms, according to Whitman, are 
measurably responsible. One recalls his 
striking lines, 

Why are there trees I never walk under 

But large and melodious thoughts descend upon me? 
Large indeed are the thoughts that de- 
scend from those wide-shadowing elms 
at every affectionate lilt and droop of 
their boughs—thoughts of God and his 
universe, thoughts of duty and destiny, 
thoughts of personal and national liberty 
—large thoughts truly, much too large for 
the feeble little minds that would grapple 
them, and not only large but melodious, 
though much jangled out of tune in the 
grotesque expression they find. For un- 
der that elm-arch are evangelists, theoso- 
phists, rationalists, socialists, single tax- 
ers and Unitarians, preaching all sorts of 
gospel to all sorts—and -conditions—of 
men. 

Nowhere else in this world, so far as I 
know, save in Hyde Park, London, is 
there any such organized and legalized 
open-air parliament as this. Boston 
grants official speaking permits (and claps 
you in jail if you spout under the wrong 
tree or at forbidden hours). Six police 
officers are detailed to maintain order 
amongst the philosophers. The same cor- 
poration that once, by way of defending 
the faith, ousted Anne Hutchinson and 
sent good Roger Williams. into banish- 
ment now authorizes and protects the 
propagation of treason, heresy and hea- 
thenism, and that on the Lord’s Sabbath, 
all which leads some to conclude that we 
are hurrying on toward perfection, and 
forces others to query whether or no this 
age is degenerating. And as for the Sab- 
batarian issue, one finds three distinct 
Sundays, all going at once, on Boston 
Common. The band plays at the pavilion 
stand near Tremont Street, and a gay 
throng of holiday makers, bright bon- 
neted and gaudy gowned (you never no- 
tice the men), crowds the meadow and 
stretches away toward the Soldiers’ Mon- 
ument. That is a Continental Sunday. 
The closed shops along Boylston and Tre- 
mont and Park Streets are hardly less 
still and reverent than the well-curtained 
homes in Beacon Street. You have there 
a Puritan Sunday. And under the elms 
along Charles Street, where the peripa- 
tetics are cudgeling what they call their 
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brains, is a Hyde Park Sunday. It is 
with this Athenian, peripatetic and Hyde 
Park Sunday that I propose seriously to 
deal. 

Most conspicuous and offensive of all 
the Sunday heroes there in evidence are 
the self-styled “gospel preachers ’’—con- 
spicuous by the noise they make, the out- 
landish appearance they present, and also 
by their numbers, for they answer to the 
name of legion—offensive by the down- 
right mischief they do; for they have 
achieved the very travesty and caricature 
of religion. 

A conceited ignoramus, who must have 
an audience but can never hope to get 
one by honest means, stands forth upon 
the Common in the boasted name of 
Christianity. Next him, as aider, abettor 
and accomplice, sits a toothless old lady 
in doleful black serge, pumping a squeak- 
organ. A ring of dirty hoodlums of the 
baser sort gathers about them, grinning 
and sneering. If you have ever heard of 
religious tramps, here they are in good 
faith. And this is called a “gospel” 
meeting! (Yonder is the noble tower of 
Trinity Church, where men are worship- 
ing God in the beauty of holiness, but 
that is not a ‘‘gospel” meeting.) The odd 
pair distribute song leaflets among their 
disciples, and then in hideous, wailing 
tones drawl a blasphemous religious ditty 
called a “gospel” hymn. (The choir at 
Trinity are chanting a 72 Deum by Dud- 
ley Buck, but that is not a “gospel” 
hymn.) Now the preacher begins his ad- 
dress, explaining that he is “‘not ashamed 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ,” although 
I am meanwhile suffering a terrible vica- 
rious shame on behalf of the gospel of 
that preacher. For an hour or more he 
blazes away, gesturing like a maniac, 
swaying to and fro as he speaks and 
occasionally leaping piously heavenward. 
His talk is full of such philosophical ex- 
pressions as ‘“‘Come under the blood!” 
“Hallelujah to the Lamb!” “O, bless 
the happy day that dying love ever 
snatched me out of hell!’”’ and “ Dear, per- 
ishing souls, save yourselves from un- 
squenchable fire!’’ which curious lan- 
guage naturally excites the derision of 
the crowd. That is a “gospel” sermon. 
(See! there is the leaning spire of the new 
Old South, but Dr. Gordon, who brings 
me face to face with God as I listen, so 
that I verily ‘behold the Lord seated 
upon a throne high and lifted up, while 
his train fills the temple’’—Dr. Gordon 
never preaches a “gospel” sermon!) The 
inference is then most natural, that the 
gospel is something essentially ludicrous, 
mean and vulgar. The fact is, the word 
“‘gospel”’ needs to be fumigated. 

Time would fail me to tell of the innu- 
merable fanatics, missionaries, wild men, 
prophets and apoplectic enthusiasts— 
some sane and some not—that blend their 
voices in the general consecrated pande- 
monium. Poor Negroes from the Geor- 
gia plantations shout and sing; sentimen- 
tal old ladies from the South End board- 
ing-houses dispense Bible-and-water; Sal- 
vationists (who prove their faith by their 
works) are almost drowning the noise of 
their neighbors— 

Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle 
the fife— 

while a Unitarian with a cornet makes a 

clamorous plea for attention alongside. 

The Unitarians are distinctly and con- 
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spicuously sane, and whoever will meet 
them at the trysted tree at five o’clock 
will hear the only level-headed address on 
Boston Common. Thus far this season 
two brilliant speakers, Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale and Rev. B. Fay Mills, have pre- 
sented the claims of* “humanitarian” 
religion. The Unitarian cornet is used 
merely to draw the crowd, and to kidnap 
200 listeners away from a dozen: other 
fascinating orators is‘no holiday task. I 
lave seen one wretched gospeler stand- 
ing by his tree and wasting his sweetness 
on the desert air, no fellow deigning to 
go near him, until at last some wicked 
little boys came and kicked the apostle’s 
shins. That raised a fine commotion and 
the stupid throng, coming to see the po- 
liceman shake the disturbing element out 
of its boots, remained with the preacher, 
more or less re-enforced, until sundown. 
Such disturbances, however, are very rare, 
though interruptions, particularly when a 
theosophist or an infidel is speaking, add 
greatly to the zest of the occasion. And 
yet never have I seen on Boston Common 
anything to equal the quarrel I once wit- 
nessed in Whitechapel Road, near Petti- 
coat Lane, in East London. A street 
preacher was propounding a doctrine 
which his audience considered a bit over- 
orthodox. The speaker quoted Scripture 
to prove his point. His hearers, however, 
interpreted his text-citations to suit their 
own theories, and in less time than one 
would have thought possible those ragged 
dockers had demonstrated, on purely 
Scriptural grounds, frst that the preacher 
was Antichrist, and then was the devil! 
But if one is not satisfied with the 
simple “gospel,” there are other and 
abundant ethical or metaphysical at- 
tractions on the mall. Hard by is a 
theosophical recruiting post, where a 
lady, well dressed and kind mannered, is 
emphasizing the need of human brother- 
liness. She stands before a gorgeous pur- 
ple banner bearing in gold letters the in- 
scription, ‘Theosophy Brotherhood: No 
Religion Is Greater than Truth.” In her 
hand she holds a little Hindu Bible, with 
a Sanskrit name absurdly misspelled by 
the inspired Madame Blavatsky. The 
lady has soon done speaking, and a close- 
shaven young German takes the rostrum. 
“T could listen to them fellows talk all 
day,’ says a policeman at my left, ‘George! 
They’re smart!” The theosophist is un- 
deniably “smart’’—a facile talker, thor- 
oughly versed in the philosophy of eso- 
teric spookism, and able to reply at a 
moment’s notice to the most embarrassing 
questions, or to dodge like a cuttlefish, if 
need be, into a cloud of inky metaphysics. 
The hoodlums listen, with bulging eyes 
and down-dropt jaws, while the lecturer 
explains how every one living has already 
passed through a doleful series of former 
existences. ‘‘Dat’s right,’’ bawls an ill- 
washed skeptic, ‘‘w’en we was bloomin’ 
bow-wows!” A roar of merriment goes 
up from the overjoyed listeners, but by a 
clever and adroit movement the professor 
dives into the more congenial subjects of 
Nirvana, Mahatmas, Astral Entities, Ele- 
mentals and Elementaries and the dis- 
tinction between them, and the like inac- 
cessible profundities of heathenism. 
Rather less spectacular, though by no 
means less sensational, is my friend the 
rationalist. He is a small-built, brave- 
mustachioed individual, with high-s#trung 
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nerves and a clarion voice. He is the 
prophet of protest—the apostle of every- 
thing that begins with non or in or contra 
or anti. Naturally he attracts a crowd 
of eager listeners, and, as he knows he is 
always joining battle with some partisan 
or other, his oratory is never much short 
of fiery. He insists upon saying, “this 
here”’ and “that there,” but in every 
other respect he is my beau ideal of the 
open air iconoclast. His assaults upon 
things in general are the more interesting 
because he keeps his own constructive 
position well concealed, I walked with 
him, after his address was ended, along 
the ragged edge of that ‘‘madding crowd” 
and questioned him until I learned this 
much in regard to his theories. He isa 
theist, and he believes in the moral life, 
holding also a-faith in immortality, with 
issues dependent upon character. ‘Then 
why, pray,’’ I asked, “don’t you join the 
liberal wing of the Unitarians ?”’ ‘‘That,”’ 
said the rationalist, ‘‘ would be to claim 
membership in the Christian Church, 
where neither they nor I belong!”’ 

Over against the Beacon Street entrance 
the socialists congregate—disciples of 
Coxey, worshipers of Debs, henchmen of 
Morison Swift—rounded up together in a 
motley hurly-burly, listening to a compos- 
ite evangel of single tax, Bryanism (six- 
teen to one!), co-operation, strike gospel, 
trust denunciation and more or less di- 
luted anarchism. No doubt there is some 
excuse for allowing this sort of tentative 
treason to mouth its sentiments freely 
and openly. As a safety-valve and rant- 
ing-spout these meetings have a certain 
raison d’étre. And as a device for keeping 
our well-meaning Utopians out of worse 
mischief they are somewhat defensible. 
They also furnish a certain modicum of 
amusement. As I come up I hear the 
reformer say, “‘What the working man 
really needs is more leisure!” “You 
jay!” says . collarless, out-of-work citi- 
zen, “ain't we got leisure enough a’ready ? 
Dey’s t’ree million of us duffers can’t get 
no work! An’ you talkin’ about more 
leisure—you crazy farmer!” 

And so the holy day of rest wears on. 
Sometimes you may see a dozen meetings 
in progress at once, and their mingled din 
is heard from afar. At night the throng 
breaks up and retires to its alleys and 
tenements, having acquired a large and 
highly heterogeneous mass of misinfor- 
mation. : 

How pitifully ill-considered this whole 
affair! The “gospel” preachers are 
bringing contempt upon themselves and 
their faith—worse yet, they are exhibit- 
ing a clown-mockery of religion before 
a class of people who never enter a 
church, and who are thus led to think 
of Christianity only as a stupid folly. 
My friend the rationalist is failing to 
make his own position understood, while 
he is relentlessly undermining the beliefs 
of his hearers. The theosophists are 
posing as verbal and intellectual trick- 
sters, turning all sorts of dialectic hand- 
springs and logical somersaults for the 
amusement of a rattle-pated crowd of 
rookery-dwellers. The single-taxers and 
socialists are inflaming class jealousy 
and starting up popular disloyalty, 
while they advocate no practical rem- 
edies for the prevalent social distem- 
per. And the Unitarians are following 
a method unsuited to its purpose and 
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preaching a gospel unfitted to the actual 
needs of the uncommonly common. 

And as for the listeners—a silly folk, 
say I. The crowd before the beautiful 
Shaw Memorial is better employed; so 
are the idlers around the toy lake in the 
Public Garden, where two or three Van 
Bibber swan-boats set all the mirrored 
trees a-quiver, and where one may row 
a boat, if one likes, though one’s oars 
go scrunch on the well-paved bottom, 
which much spoils the illusion; and 
even better busied, I take it, are the 
little bare-legged urchins splashing and 
romping in the famous old frog pond. 

And for the follies of the people’s par- 
liament are the gracious elms responsi- 
ble? In truth, I hold them innocent. 
Only “large and melodious thoughts” 
descend from their branches. The gro- 
tesque abuses upon Boston Common are 
best attributed to human littleness—its 
vanity, its ignorance and its misled and 
misleading demagoguery. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Pullman, in the North- 
western Christian Advocate, commenting on 
the Brown University situation, says: “Of 
course Andrews is wrong. Everybody says so, 
but are there not 500 demonstrating that he is 
wrong? Why not trust truth to a fair fight? 
The men who are pushing the world toward 
socialism today are not the poor, nor yet aliens, 
nor the corrupt legislators.” The Yale Re- 
view, commenting on this case, condemns the 
trustees: ‘“‘Endowments are necessary, but 
they are not usually allowed to determine the 
expression of opinions on the part of college 
officers. To base such a request as that pre- 
sented to President Andrews solely on pe- 
cuniary considerations, not only invites the 
reproach of ‘mammonism,’ of yielding to a 
‘capitalist oligarchy,’ etc. (reproaches un- 
justly, as we believe, leveled at the trustees in 
the present case), but seems to countenance a 
policy which, if at all common, would be fatal 
to independence of thought in our faculties.”’ 

The United Presbyterian, published at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., puts most of the blame for the pres- 
ent extensive strike of miners of bituminous 
coal on the operators of the mines: “ It is in 
their power to say that the company store shall 
cease; they can agree on the matter of the 
screens, on methods of weighing the coal, on 
times of payment, and similar questions, as 
they arise. On them rests largely the respon- 
sibility for the standing oversupply of miners. 
For a time they encouraged foreign labor, with 
the result that an immense number came who 
were not a good element in any community. 
Employers have paid but little regard to the 
grade of men in their service. They have not, 
as a rule, felt the responsibility of doing well 
for their men, so as to elevate them as much 
as possible and make their home life better.’’ 


ABROAD 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in his recent de- 
fense of Cecil Rhodes, said that ‘‘ while Mr. 
Rhodes committed as gross a fault as a states- 
man or politician could commit, there has 
been nothing proved, and there exists noth- 
ing, against his personal character as a man 
of honor. It has been said that he has de- 
ceived men, but that is part of his original 
offense. If a man goes into revolution-it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that he must de- 
ceive people.”” To this The Christian replies, 
justly: ‘It follows from this doctrine that a 
man may retain his reputation as a spotless 
man of honor and yet be guilty in his politi- 
eal life of the most outrageous deceit. This 
false distinction between private and public 
morality is one of the deadliest perils of mod- 
ern politics. It is mere Machiavelianism.”’ 
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THE HOME 
The City Called Chu * 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR 


There’s a brave little captain goes sailing 
Every day o’er an ocean blue ; 

“Whither bound?” I demand, and he answers, 
“‘T sail for the city called Chu! ” 


*Tis a wonderful ship that he sails in, 
And ’tis manned by a wonderful crew, 
But all tides that flow bear it onward 
To the ports of the city called Chu. 
It hath masts mortal hand never fashioned ; 
It hath sails earthly winds never blew; 
And its keel and its rudder know only 
The way to the city called Chu. 


QO, tell me, my brave little captain, 
So ready to dare and to do, 

What you find when you reach the fair city— 
The marvelous city called Chu? 


Hath it temples and turrets and towers 
That soar to its skies of pure blue? 

Hath it far-leaping splendor of fountains— 
This beautiful city called Chu? 


Hath it mystical, magical rivers? 
Hath it roses that bloom the year through? 
Hath it glamour of moonlight and starlight, 
The love-haunted city called Chu? 


Are its clear, silver bells ever chiming? 
Hath it voices that call but to you? 

Is there magic of music and laughter 
In the halls of the city called Chu? 


Sail on, O, sail on, little captain, 
So ready to dare and to do, 
What is there this side of high heaven 
So fair as your city called Chu? 
*Suggested by the voyages of a little grandson 
who sails in an imaginary ship and always says he 
is going to the “city called Chu.” 


A reader of the Home, 
Doing Without Without taking exception 
Conveniences 3 
to Mrs. Foxcroft’s sensi- 
ble article, Conveniences Multiplied, pub- 
lished in this department some weeks ago, 
calls attention to another side of the mat- 
ter. A liberal supply of little conven- 
iences is certainly economy of the truest 
type—that of time and energy. But our 
correspondent is right in saying that 
there is a warning to be uttered. The 
ability to do without that made our early 
New Englanders the strong, capable peo- 
ple they were is passing from our com- 
plicated life. A child who is always sur- 
rounded by our countless modern conven- 
iences is a pitifully helpless object when 
emergency throws him on his own re- 
sources. He has never felt the spur of 
necessity that arouses the inventive en- 
ergy. This lack of adaptability to cir- 
cumstances, or power to fit circumstances 
to one’s need, mars many a disposition 
and wrecks many a business venture. It 
is not too much to say that every time we 
teach ourselves or our children how to do 
without something, we add to the fund of 
ingenuity, good nature and unselfishness 
that will prove a useful investment for 
the future. 


The English woman is often 
Home-Making jej]d up as a model of do- 
Americans ee : 

mesticity to our American 

girls, the idea having gained prevalence 
that the American wife is not a home- 
maker, that she dislikes housekeeping and 
that we have an enormous hotel and 
boarding-house population. The number 
of flats and tenement houses in every city 
and town refutes this accusation; so also 
does the prosperity of the building and 
loan associations throughout the country. 
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In spite of hard times, at the annual meet- 
ing of the United States League of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations the assets were 
reported to be nearly $600,000,000, while 
the increase in membership during the 
year was over 65,000. A still stronger 
proof of the American’s love of home is 
found in the newly published part of Vol- 
ume II. of the Massachusetts census for 
1895. It appears that in Massachusetts, 
which may fairly be taken as a represent- 
ative State, 87.77 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, including both sexes, are living in 
homes, 7.96 per cent. are in hotels or 
boarding and lodging houses, 1.30 per 
cent. are in institutions and 2.64 per cent. 
are employed in families for domestic or 
personal service. The remarkable stabil- 
ity of the American family is shown by 
the fact that these figures have remained 
practically the same during ten years. 


A young woman em- 
ployed by a Boston busi- 
ness house was recently found dead in 
her oftice under circumstances indicating 
suicide. She had held the position of 
bookkeeper, cashier, stenographer and 
confidential clerk. Her acts were never 
questioned, her accounts never audited, 
her statements were accepted as final. 
Yet her salary was pitifully small. After 
her death it appeared that she was a de- 
faulter to the extent of several thousand 
dollars. The daily papers commented at 
length upon the’ occurrence, pointing out 
the risks which a woman who enters the 
business world must encounter, and utter- 
ing a solemn warning to all young women 
open to similar temptations. But there 
are other lessons which seem to have es- 
caped our contemporaries. Had this girl’s 
employers no responsibility for the trag- 
edy? When young clerks, men or women, 
are placed in positions of trust, the com- 
pensation ought to be a reasonably ade- 
quate return for the services required. 
Moreover, if a young man with character 
not yet firmly established is exposed to 
temptation to dishonesty, we consider an 
occasional kindly but careful supervision 
imperative. Why is not this safeguard 
necessary for a girl? Ifa man dresses 
expensively and spends money in a way 
not warranted by his income, his employ- 
ers look into the matter. Why should 
they not do the same in the case of a 
woman ? 


A Charm of Childhood 


BY MRS. M, E, SANGSTER 

“Washed and dressed and set in a cor- 
ner, my dear, and no fuss made about us— 
that was the way it was in my time, and 
really I don’t think the present methods 
are much of an improvement. With all 
the child culture I hear so much about, 
children are in danger of losing what is 
one of their greatest charms, unconscious- 
ness of self.’’ 

The speaker was a beautiful woman 
past sixty, and her memories of child- 
hood were distinctly those of a régime in 
which parents and grown people gener- 
ally had lives independent to some ex- 
tent of the generation just emerging from 
the cradle. Possibly then the small peo- 
ple were not considered quite enough, 
certainly they were often very judiciously 
let alone, and they did not altogether es- 
cape a neglect which may sometimes 
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have been unwholesome, but now the 
pendulum has swung the other way and 
we devote too great a portion of our time 
to the development of our children in 
their presence. 

These little beings are very close ob- 
servers, acute and often shrewd. They 
soon learn to expect notice for their 
bright and clever sayings, and they pose 
more or less, according to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of those about them. For ex- 
ample, a dear little girl of ten summers or 
so is genuinely fond of books, and her 
reading has been sedulously guarded by a 
fond mother whose taste is fastidious. 
Louise has not been permitted to waste 
her time over silly juvenile books, mis- 
called literature; her authors are well 
chosen and her browsing in mythology, 
English history and poetry has been 
much to her advantage. But she has 
never been so absorbed as not to know 
when mamma, by pleased and proud looks 
and nods in her direction, has called at- 
tention to her occupation, and it is, there- 
fore, nothing uncommon for the child to 
seat herself, book in hand, just where 
visitors will be likely to observe her, and 
in pretended absorption invite their com- 
ments and compliments. 

‘Little prig!’’ somebody said the other 
day, out of her mother’s hearing. “I 
would rather see the child playing with 
her dolls than acting for the benefit of 
spectators.” 

But the child is not wholly in fault. 
Nor is any child much to blame from 
whom the beautiful grace of serene un- 
consciousness, the cloak of invisibility, 
the forgetfulness of self, which is the 
birthright of childhood, has been snatched 
away by the ruthless hand of admiring 
grown-up relatives. 

In Charlotte Bronté’s wonderful novel, 
Villette, there is a quaint, sweet portrait 
of a child, Mary Paulina Home, a little 
creature who has been allowed to grow in 
her own way and has not been modeled 
after any one’s arbitrary pattern. One 
would not wish for the ordinary child 
such capacity for suffering as this little 
girl exhibits, but it is interesting as her 
nature expands, and we meet her again 
after the lapse of ten years, to see how 
the foreshadowing of an unspoiled child- 
hood emerges into the sunlight of an 
uncommonly pure and winsome woman- 
hood. The child is brought up wholly by 
her father, her mother having died when 
she was very young, and the father, lov- 
ing her dearly, has never taken time to 
analyze every transient mood, to pull her 
disposition to pieces and put the pieces 
back in order again. He has simply al- 
lowed her to grow under the ordinary 
restraints in the manner God meant for 
her from the first. 

“She is so quaint, so dear,” said a young 
lady not long ago of a little maiden whose 
busy parents had never regarded her as 
in any way remarkable. The child had 
been well cared for, sent to school, ten- 
derly looked after, but her position in the 
household had been in a safe, sheltered 
background under her mother’s wing. She 
had not been always in evidence, nor set 
forever in the forefront of observation. 
To some extent she and her little world 
had been taken for granted, not made the 
theme of domestic criticism. The result 
was very charming. 

I often wish that I could convey to the so- 
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licitous youthful mothers of my acquaint- 
ance my conviction that the atmosphere of 
a home and the suitable environment have 
more to do with the successful nurture 
of children than all the direct training 
inthe world. If we would govern them, we 
must first be self-controlled. If we would 
have them truthful, in our dealings with 
them we must be absolutely true. The 
requirements in the Christian home need 
be few; obedience, gentleness, consider- 
ation for others are needful, but these 
become the order of existence in a house- 
hold where love reigns and the fear of 
God is a dominant motiye in parental 
hearts. 

It is unnecessary vinilee these circum- 
stances to have constant recourse to pun- 
ishment, which is chiefly valuable, when 
other means fail, as a way of securing 
the child’s attention to what we wish to 
impress. The minimum of penalty may 
be used in a house where the order of 
things is right and the children fall into 
line happily. Richard Edgeworth, father 
of the gifted Maria, once wrote to a 
friend concerning his very large house- 
hold: “ Not a tear a month is shed here, 
nor is there contention, nor the hand of 
restraint felt,’’ yet the children were 
bright, intelligent, inquiring, gifted with 
unusual talent, and had had, what would 
have seemed a disadvantage in most 
cases, the rule of two successive step- 
mothers. 

At an early age our children may real- 
ize that they are not ours alone, but also, 
with us, the children of the Heavenly 
Father. To him they and we must daily 
render an account of our stewardship. 
This acknowledged responsibility ennobles 
character and prepares children early to 
enter on the love-life with heaven, which 
makes earth from first to last a training 
school where the Master gives the com- 
mands and the rewards. 


What to Say in a Letter 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS 

‘Tis one sign of life and tenderness, this dear 
writing; let us write to each other then.— Eugénie 
de Guérin. 

In this hurried age of business, club 
life and athletics, not to mention church 
and home duties, there is a graceful art 
that we are in danger of forgetting—the 
art of writing a letter. By “letter” is 


meant, not a hasty epistle, dashed off be-. 


cause one must reply to a friend’s mis- 
sive; not a duty letter, dispatched to the 
absent member of the family because it 
must be done; not formal business or 
society notes; but a leisurely, intelligent 
expression of one’s doings, one’s thoughts, 
and one’s delight in being able to devote 
an unhurried hour to a friend. Such let- 
ters are a part of one’s self, an expres- 
sion of character, as all real letters ought 
to be. 

There are many letters that seem 
scarcely worth the postage. Far too 
many such will be sent this vacation 
season. How often will the member of 
the family that can go away send a mis- 
sive that will bring to the stay-at-homes 
in town a whiff of the sea breeze or a 
glimpse of fresh rural scenery? Ought 
it not to be a dear pleasure, this matter 
of home letters in vacation? You who 
are the fortunate ones that receive, can 
you not share the delights of the out- 
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ing with those friends who must do with- 
out a vacation ? 

In letters, as in other things, we usu- 
ally get what we give. 

““My brother never wrote me a long 
letter in his life,” said a young woman 
who “hates to write letters.” 

“Did you ever write him one?” was 
the quick reply. The girl’s face was a 
study for an instant, then she replied in 
the negative. She received all she gave 
and certainly as much as she deserved, for 
the short notes she called letters were 
usually composed of two themes—the fact 
that her brother owed her a letter and 
the wonder that he did not write oftener. 
To outsiders the wonder was that he 
wrote at all! 

In writing a real letter the epistle it is 
meant to answer ought to be fresh in 
one’s mind or lying before one’s eyes. It 
is a lapse of courtesy to omit to answer 
your friend’s definite questions. Then, 
too, a graceful letter will follow some- 
what the trend of the one it is a reply to, 
while going further and suggesting new 
thoughts. A correspondence is nothing 
but a makeshift for the electric inter- 
change of fact, thought and idea that 
would take place if two friends were 
together. If your friend in talking 
chances to remark upon how interested 
she is becoming in a certain subject, you 
do not abruptly turn the conversation 
without at least saying, ‘I’m so glad” or 
“How much you will enjoy it.” It is 
searcely less rude to do so ina letter by 
ignoring the fact that has been men- 
tioned. 

A deep-rooted antipathy to expressing 
one’s self in writing and a lack of practice 
are two causes which lead to the neglect 
of letter writing. The first is partly the 
fault of parents and teachers, but with 
persevering effort it can be overcome. 
The second need stand in no one’s way. 
Practice can be gained by beginning a 
diary—not a silly expression of sentiment 
that even the writer will never care to 
read, but a clear statement of events of 
interest in one’s life, comments on cur- 
rent topics, observations of nature, im- 
pressions of certain pictures or books, 
amusing incidents. Such a diary will 
serve a two-fold purpose. While giving 
practice in expression, it is also a record 
of incident that one can turn to in writ- 
ing a letter that shall bridge over a silence 
of weeks or months. 

“Well, I haven’t anything to say.” 
The words are a pitiful confession of pov- 
erty of mind, and of eyes that see not. 
No matter how dull your life may seem, 
you can glean something that will inter- 
est a friend. A description of your new 
home to friends who have not yet seen it, 
or a new arrangement of a room to 
friends who have already visited you, lit- 
tle events happening in your daily journey 
to the office or store, if you are a wage- 
earner, personal items—not gossip—about 
mutual friends, the account of your last 
outing, some new ideas you have formed 
from.the last book you have read, a stray 
sentence quoted from an address or a 
sermon that impressed you—all these help 
to make a readable and delightful letter 
to a friend. The country dweller ought 
not to withhold from the letter to a city 
friend a bulletin of nature’s great pano- 
rama, and the city resident should impart 
some of the stir and life of the city streets 
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in writing to the friend to whom the 
country grows at times monotonous. 

How delightful, in these days of cheap 
cameras, to find in our letters photo- 
graphs showing parts of the well-known 
—or unknown—rooms where our friend 
lives. How charming is a letter inter- 
spersed with clever little sketches sent by 
the friend who can draw. You cannot re- 
ciprocate, having neither a cunning hand 
nor a camera. But stay, you are wrong 
there. The pen, by practice, becomes as 
clever as the pencil. Write just as you 
would talk, and your friend sees your 
home, your various employments, and the 
views from your windows, keeps in touch 
with your interests and gains inspiration 
from your earnest thoughts. You may 
not think it a great art, but it is a grace- 
ful one, and you can give, as well as re- 
ceive, untold pleasure and help thereby. 





A Dog That Goes to Fires 


St. Nicholas has been publishing a series of 
articles about the Fire Department of New 
York by Charles T. Hill. In the August num- 
ber he tells about ‘“‘ Peter Spots—Fireman,”’ an 
intelligent dog belonging to one of the engine 
companies, who is thus described in the words 
of one of the firemen: 


The instant the gong begins to ring 
Peter takes his position right there under 
the front truck of the engine, and there 
he stands. Eyes wide open, ears up, and 
tail sticking right straight out, he watches 
me. The moment I start for the seat he’s 
off like a shot for the end of the pole 
between the horses, barking like mad. 
When the doors open out he goes like a 
bullet out of a gun; and if there is any 
one passing or standing outside, he clears 
them away in short order, and there’s 
very little danger of running over any 
one as long as we have him ahead of us, 
for he clears the way better than two or 
three men could. On he keeps, all the 

to the fire, and half a block.or more 
in front of the engine. 

And now let me tell you how smart he 
is. He won’t stop when we get to the 
fire; but he follows us right in the build- 
ing, down a basement, or up a ladder—ah! 
now I see you are laughing, and don’t be- 
lieve what I am telling you, but it is a 
fact. He can climb a ladder with the 
best of us, providing it ain’t too high a 
one, and he follows us right in with the 
line; but he can’t come down a lad:ler; he 
hasn’t the knack of that yet, and that’s 
where the trouble comes in. Many’s the 
time we’ve gone up and brought him out 
overcome with smoke. And many’s the 
time the chief has said to us: “Some of 
you fellows will be losing your lives yet 
with that dog!” But, pshaw! sir, we 
would as soon think of leaving one of. the 
company behind as leaying Peter, for he 
is one of the company, MPrough he’s only 
a dog. 

And he’s taken his dBse with the best 
of us. Gotfull of smoke lots of times and 
soaked with water over and over again. 
Came home one night with his tail frozen 
stiff. Got drenched at a cellar fire, and 
as it was a bitter cold night it froze on 
him on his way back. He was on the sick 
list for a long while after that, and we had 
him tied up in the cellar near the furnace 
thawing out and all done up in bandages, 
but he came out all right. Then we 
knocked him out of a window one night 
with a line. . . . We thought he was done 
for that time sure, but when we “ backed 
out” about twenty minutes after there 
he was, a little lame, but nearly as lively 
as ever. There was considerable snow in 
the street and that saved him. 

And burns? Well, say, his back is all 
tattooed from the burns he’s caught. 
What with falling plaster and bits of 
burning wood, he is all covered with bare 
places where the hair will never grow 
again, but those are service marks, and I 
tell you he’s a veteran and proud of them. 
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Closet and Altar 


When God and the soul meet there will 
follow contentment. 





When one finds himself in a skeptical 
mood he should govern himself in the 
strictest manner, using whatever of truth 
and moral sense he has left with utmost 
fidelity, doing the one thing he still knows 
to be right. One may doubt and the whole 
apparatus of moral nature remain sound. 
If one work that right, one cannot long 
remain astray. There is wonderful light- 
generating power in good conduct. ‘I 
am skeptical, therefore I have nothing to 
do with Bible or church or sermon; I am 
skeptical, therefore I am not bound to the 
moral courses taught by religion; I am 
skeptical, therefore, having no faith or 
law, I will be a law to myself.’”’ This is 
poor thinking and bad morality.—T. T. 
Munye r. 

I have a life with Christ to live, 
But till I live it must I wait 

Till learning can clear answer give 
To this and that book’s date? 

I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die, 

But must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply ? 


Nay: rather, while a sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 
Thy fold, O Christ, and at thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat 
And hear thine awful voice repeat, 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
‘Come unto me and rest; 
Believe me and be blest.”’ 

—J. C. Shairp. 





All that we mean by the heavenly joy 
and perfection is nothing but the restora- 
tion and the everlasting bloom of that 
high capacity for God, in which our nor- 
mal state began and of which that first 
state was only the germ or prophecy. 
Man finds his paradise when he is impara- 
dised in God.—H. Bushnell. 





It is one thing to hold the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity, another to draw from the 
doctrine its fullness of blessing. ‘Have I 
been so long tinre with you and yet thou 
hast not known me? ”’—George Bowen. 





Unlovingness is unbelief ; 
Untruthful lives are heresies. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





Almighty God, we come to thee tbrougb 
Jesus Christ,. be ‘alone is the Way, 
the Trutb and the Life, and there is 
none otber. He is sent of God to bring 
us unto the Fatber, and no man cometb 
unto the Fatber except by bim. Herein 
are wonderful mysteries which we can= 
not penetrate; but where we cannot 
understand we fall down and adore. 
Wie bless thee for thy Word. at sbows 
us where the tree is whose branches 
will sweeten the bitter pool. Help us to 
understand it bp our modesty, self= 
renunciation and unquestioning trust. 
Thou dost speak wonderful things to 
the child beart; may ours evermore be 
such. Save us from our own imagine= 
ings, deliver us from the temptations of 
our own learning, and belp us in all 
simpleness, witb love of beart and tbe 
openness of soul which receives beaven’s 
gifts, to wait upon the Lord, yea, to 
wait patiently for bim. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


NOT MODELS, BUT WARNINGS 

In endeavoring to cure her children of their 
faults and failings, a mother sometimes re- 
sorts to the method of unduly praising other 
children who excel in these particulars. 

** Just look at Lucy Smith! ”’ she says to her 
daughter. ‘‘She sews almost as well as a 
grown person, and she never climbs trees or 
romps around, tearing her clothes the way you 
do! And then she’s such a quiet little girl, 
and always so polite! ”’ 

And to her son she says, ‘O, if you could 
only bring home such reports as Harry Smith 
does! His mother told me that he was never 
marked less than ninety-five and that he has 
taken three prizes already.” 

Now the natural result of this method is 
that the children begin to feel a strong dislike 
for Luey and Harry Smith, as well as a half- 
unconscious loss of respect for a mother who 
can prefer such horrid little prigs to her own 
healthy, rollicking boy and girl. Instead of 
being improved by the comparisons, they be- 
come more confirmed in their ways, being de- 
termined not to be like those objectionable 
Smiths if they can help it. 

One of the vivid recollections of my own 
childhood is my contempt for a girl of my 
own age who was constantly held before me 
asa model. Had I never had to listen to the 
recital of her virtues, I might have liked her, 
perhaps been her friend. As it was, I re- 
garded her, very unjustly doubtless, as the 
most disagreeable person of my acquaintance. 

If personal allusions must be made, they 
will be far more effective if of an opposite 
nature. Whatever your child’s fault may be, 
eall his attention to some other child who is a 
far greater sinner ifthe same line. It is won- 
derful how quickly you will notice that he is 
beginning to improve. The extreme case has 
disgusted him and his mind is quickly made 
up that he will never fall quite so low himself. 
I have seen a child cured of bad table manners 
by a day’s visit from one who did the same 
things, only in a more disagreeable way. The 
object lesson was all that was necessary and 
accomplished what hours of talk could not 
have done. 

“T don’t know that I should ever have 
learned to be neat and orderly,’’ said a grown 
woman the other day, ‘if I hadn’t had a visit 
from a girl who was so slovenly that I was 
filled with disgust and began to mend my 
ways lest I should get to be like her. It was 
not till years afterward that I discovered that 
the expectation of curing me had been my 
mother’s object in inviting her—a fair sample 
of the dear woman’s quiet wisdom.”’ 

In somewhat the same line is the case of a 
mother whose son had conceived an attach- 
ment for a girl of whom she decidedly dis- 
approved. Instead of saying anything against 
her, or trying to separate them, she invited the 
girl to the house for a two weeks’ visit. Then 
she managed to have her show off her vanity, 
ignorance, selfishness and lack of breeding in 
so offensive a manner that before the fort- 
night was ended the young man had visibly 
wavered in his devotion which soon became a 
thing of the past. He discovered that he had 
been loving a creature who did not exist; and, 
thanks to a wise mother, he was saved from an 
unhappy marriage. M.-0. BR, 


ENTERING INTO THE BOYS’ SPORTS 


This is the best season of all the year for 
mothers and sisters to remember that time 
and good-will given to entering into some of 
the boys’ occupations are put out to good 
interest. There is a time in nearly every 
boy’s life when he wants his mother and sis- 
ters to understand and sympathize in the 
out-of-door pursuits which seem to him the 
most important things in the world. The 
mothers, or sisters, cousins and aunts who 
let such opportunities go by, from indifference 
or something known by a harsher name, not 


only lose a hold on the boy which they may 
never be able to recover, but they also rob 
themselves of opportunities to"learn a great 
deal not taught in books, and in all probability 
they forfeit some of their possibilities in com- 
panionship and influence with all the men and 
boys they may ever know. H. A. S, 





THEORIES OF A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


In a course of lectures at Chautauqua on the 
general subject, How the Mind Builds the 
World, President Hyde of Bowdoin College 
touched upon methods of hometraining. There 
are two ways of bringing up a child which, in 
his opinion, are almost equally bad. One par- 
ent does everything for a child—lays down 
rules for all his conduct and solves all his 
problems. The result is that, having had no 
responsibility to bear, the feeble, flabby will 
is undeveloped and atrophied, and when the 
props by which he has been supported are 
withdrawn he falls an easy victim to the first 
temptation that crosses his path. 

On the other hand, according to President 
Hyde, it is just as great a mistake to leave 
him entirely alone. Left to himself he is 
pretty sure to take the broad road to destruc- 
tion. He has to meet the inherited force of 
animal appetite, the accumulated momentum 
of social temptation, single-handed and alone, 
without the warnings of experience or the 
pleadings of affection or the support of sym- 
pathy or the inspiration of high ideals. 

Dr. Hyde goes on to show that these two 
extremes ought to be combined, and gives this 
sensible advice: ‘‘ Give the child his liberty, 
but keep his confidence. Let him choose his 
course, but be so close a friend that he will 
not think of making an important choice with- 
out asking your advice. Talk much with 
him, but about his little interests, not your 
grand ideas. Undoubtedly, this union of per- 
fect liberty with perfect confidence is rather 
an expensive process in the time, patience 
and sympathy of the parents, but the reward 
is great and to be had with certainty on no 
cheaper terms. 

This union of liberty and sympathy is the 
secret of happiness in all the family relations. 
The true family is that in which each mem- 
ber—father, mother, husband, wife, brother, 
sister, son, daughter—has interests, enthusi- 
asms, aims, peculiar to himself, for which he 
assumes entire responsibility, and at the same 
time no one has any interest, enthusiasm or 
aim which is not respected, appreciated and 
shared by every other member. That is heaven 
in a home.” 


AMUSING CHILDREN ON THE CARS 


Railway journeys need not be dreaded if 
parents or guardians will exercise a little in- 
genuity in providing occupation for the rest- 
less children. A contributor to the New York 
Evening Post tells of seeing a mother who was 
successfully entertaining her active young pair, 
a boy and girl, with the simple aid of a time- 
table map. It was a sufficiently large affair 
when opened to show a dozen States, and the 
ingenius woman improvised a game which 
completely absorbed her charges. Each in 
turn selected a city, the other endeavoring to 
discover its whereabouts. The mother allowed 
the child who had not chosen to guide her hat- 
pin as a pointer over the map, the other child 
following its course with the significant words 
“hot” and ‘‘ cold”’ as the location of the place 
selected was approached or receded from. 
For an hour and a half the game was kept up 
with unabated interest on the part of the 
young people. Peals of laughter and excla- 
mations of eager excitement greeted the halt- 
ing progress of the imyrovised pointer. It is 
safe to say that mother will see that a time- 
table map is in her traveling bag every time 
she sets out on a journey with her two active 
children. 
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The Conversation Corner 











cae, «|C WHEN I 
ee i wrote last 
=~ week’s Cor- 
>> ner, urging 
» you all to try 
' to get a bit of 
'sea or sea- 
shore into 
your vaca- 
tion, I did not 
dream that I 
should take 
my own ad- 
vice before 
D. F. and his 
accomplices 
had got my article set up. But suddenly 
the opportunity came for a short and in- 
expensive outing on and alongside the 
salt waters of Rhode Island. How we 
did enjoy that week, every bit of it! 
From a hospitable home in a retired and 
quiet spot on the shore we went out to 
pull the oars or push the pedals or sail 
in the New York boys’ yacht on Narra- 
gansett Bay, returning with fresh appe- 
tites for fresh fish from the salt water— 
clams, quahaugs, 
and I know not 
what else—and 
with enormous ¢ca- 
pacity for sleep. 

At one time we 
stretched out past 
Rumstick Point — 
hearing the yachts- 
man’s yarn about 
the origin of the 
name—to Conimi- 
eut Light, at an- 
other off Warwick 
Neck, where we 
would have called 
upon Harold B., 
our Corner boy of 
July 8, if wind and 
time hadpermitted. 
We looked over in- 
to Potter’s Cove on 
Prudence Island, where two or three years 
ago, on a similar excursion, we anchored 
for the night, and on shore stumbled into 
the recent home of a Corner family. The 
next day we took a long bicycle ride through 
the town which was once Sawams, the home 
of Massasoit, gaining a summit where we 
had a fine view of busy Fall River and 
lonely Mount Hope, the famous seat of 
King Philip, the sachem of the Wampa- 
noags. Accidentally returning by a dif- 
ferent route (through the adjoining town 
of Wannamoisett, where King Philip’s 
War began), we found to our surprise that 
we were passing the home of the Corner 
family from Prudence Island—but we did 
not pass until we had called! 

One of the most interesting marine 
sights I saw was what you now see—the 
picture of a large four-masted square- 
rigger. It hung in the little cabin of the 
yacht. Itis a photograph from a model 
of a ship made by Nils Andersen. Nils is 
the crew of the yacht. He is a young 
Norwegian who has been at sea since he 
was a boy—sometimes in the Norwegian 
navy, sometimes on European or Ameri- 
can merchantmen. In one long voyage 
from Norway, by the way of Portugal 
and Italy to Brazil, he spent all his leisure 


time for four months in constructing his 
little ship. It is made out of mahogany, 
even the sails, the pilot boat and the little 
lighthouse. He began to tell me the 
names of the sails, but I could not re- 
member them and I know that the 
Despotic Foreman could not print them! 
I understood Nils to say that he left off 
the “union” from the Norwegian flag, 
because he hopes that very soon his coun- 
try will be independent of Sweden, with 
which, as you know, it is now united in 
one kingdom. 

I liked Nils very much. He is a good- 
natured, intelligent true-hearted sailor. 
He told me about his home at Aalesund, 
an island seaport on the west coast of 
Norway, where for two months in sum- 
mer time the sun does not set. You will 
find it on your map at about 62° 30’/—al- 
most the same latitude as the Faroe 
Islands, where Dr. Grenfell was “hove to 
in a fog’’ at the date of his last letter. 
Hofv our Deep Sea missionary would love 
such a noble fellow! Nils is a ready sea- 
man, too, and when it was “ hard lee’’ he 
was on both sides of the boat at once, let- 





ting go and hauling in the sheets, and 
then running up the mast like a squirrel 
to “shake out the tops’l’?! When I 
went down to the landing to say good-by 
to him he was giving the sides of the 
yacht a fresh coat of paint, standing up 
in a little boat, his paint-pot in one hand 
and his brush in the other, moving him- 
self along by an occasional touch on the 
gunwale. He wants to go to his home in 
the Norseland next year—may God watch 
over him as he goes, and when we visit 
the land of the midnight sun we will try 
to find him. 

Another pleasant excursion was by 
steamer from Providence down Narra- 
gansett Bay, between Prudence Island 
and Popasquash Point, around into Mt. 
Hope Bay and down the beautiful strait 
called Seconnet River. Thisis crossed bya 
famous stone bridge, through the narrow 
draw of which our little steamer passed 
with the rushing tide. The conveyance 
from “Tiverton Stone Bridge”? was by 
stage, the long ride being enlivened by the 
company of a bright little fellow of 
nine years old from the Green Moun- 
tain State, who was making a vacation 
trip with his father to the seashore. He 
had never seen the ocean and was im- 


patiently waiting to know what it looked 
like. When at last I pointed out the dis- 
tant sea I think he was a little disap- 
pointed—it was “nothing but a lot of 
water”! Such large numbers of geese 
and ducks as greeted us at the roadside 
farmhouses he had never seen before— 
nor had I; of one flock he said, ‘‘ There 
are more than ten hundred thousand of 
them’! I disagreed. ‘‘ Well, there are 
ten hundred then.” We compromised 
on a hundred. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that he had stepped into 
a dory and started off to sea, for the 
day before in Boston his father left him 
for a half minute at the South End, and 
he set out to explore the city without a 
guide. After three or four hours’ search 
by the police he was found chatting with 
the “‘starter” at the Union Station! 

Little Compton, which was the end of 
the journey, projects out into the Atlantic 
and is an ancient, quiet and beautiful 
town. Here dwelt the Seconnet Indians, 
and here settled~ the immediate descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims. In the burying- 
ground is a monument to Elizabeth Pa- 
bodie, daughter of 
John and Priscilla 
Alden, ‘“‘the first 
white woman born 
in New England,” 
being ninety-three 
years old at the 
time of her death 
in 1717. 

A Bud from Plymouth’s 
Mayflower sprung, 

Transplanted here to 
love and bloom, 

Her Memory.eversweet 
and young, 

The centuries guard 
within this tomb. 
The stage driver 
was a descendant 
of Capt. Benjamin 
Church, the famous 
Indian fighter who 
captured King 
* Philip and ended 
the terrible war on our forefathers (my 
ancestors lived right there in the Pokano- 
ket country) in 1676. To my surprise 
there was no hotel in the village, but 
finding a Kitty Clover, named in honor 
of our Corner cat (excuse me, General, 
I mean one of the Corner cats), I was 
hospitably entertained there. The Sun- 
day preacher was a young man who was 
on the boat with me the evening be- 
fore. His sermon, an excellent one, was 
from ‘Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men’’—the text on the helms 
of Dr. Grenfell’s Deep Sea Mission ships. 
Appropriately, therefore, the Christian 
Endeavor meeting in the evening took 
up that mission and our Eskimo boy, 

Gabriel Pomiuk. 

I hope I have not used so much room 
in my little trip as to crowd out a letter 
from a Corner boy, traveling in Europe, 
whom I parted from on our Atlantic shore 
two years ago today. [I remember that 
boy, for he and you got into my cabin 
“‘on our Atlantic shore” in my absence, 
and disposed of a large quantity of 
provisions, but his letter can’t go in 


this week!—D. F.] 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR AUG, 29 Acts 18: 18-20: 3 


Paul Opposed at Ephesus 


BY REY. A. E, DUNNING, D.D. 

From Corinth Paul turned to Ephesus. He 
had planned to work in that province before 
going to Europe, but the Holy Spirit had for- 
bidden him to preach there then [ch. 16: 6). 
Now, on his return from that second mis- 
sionary journey, he began his ministry here. 
Aquila and Priscilla came with him from 
Corinth. He preached in the Ephesian syna- 
gogue for a short time so acceptably that the 
Jews asked him to stay longer [ch. 18: 20,21]. 
But he was bound for Palestine, and prom- 
ised to return to Ephesus. He went to Jeru- 
salem and saluted the church there [18: 22], 
but probably he was not warmly welcomed. 
His views were too liberal to satisfy the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem. From thence he went to 
Antioch, in Syria, where he stayed several 
weeks. From there he went. to Galatia and 
Phrygia, visiting all the churches, coming 
down again to Ephesus some time in the 
autumn of A.D. 53. The chapters with which 
the selected verses belong furnish vivid de- 
scriptions of: 

1. Paul’s work. In the ten years which 
had passed since he went up from Tarsus to 
help Barnabas at Antioch, Paul had planted 
churches in many cities in Asia Minor and in 
Eastern Europe. He chose important com- 
mercial centers, where the influence of the 
new churches would extend ‘n many direc- 
tions. Ephesus and Smyrna, two splendid 
cities within about thirty miles of each other, 
were called the eyes of Asia. In each of them 
a church was planted. Smyrna is today one 
of the most flourishing cities in the East. 
Ephesus is a grass-grown ruin. The founda- 
tions of its magnificent temple of Diana have 
been in recent years uncovered. Its dimen- 
sions were 164 x 343 feet. It covered more than 
twice the space of the Parthenon at Athens. 
It was the eighth temple on that spot, seven 
before it having been burned. The walls of 
the theater in part still stand. It had seats 
for 60,000 persons. A man who within three 
years could interest ‘the people of such a 
city to the extent that Paul did must have 
been a man of rare power with a wonderful 


message. He taught for three months in the 
synagogue. But when opposition forced him 


from that, he secured the use of a lecture- 
room, and taking with him the disciples he had 
made held daily services there for two years. 
Meanwhile, he supported himself and some 
of his helpers by tent making, and, besides 
the public services, visited from house to 
house, teaching ‘“‘repentance toward God and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ” [ch. 20:21]. 
The attendance at his meetings constantly in- 
creased, till his preaching became known 
throughout all the province [ch. 19: 10]. He 
became famous also for miracles of healing 
wrought through the name of Jesus. Con- 
verted men who had practiced magic arts 
brought the books and charms they had been 
using and burnt a great quantity of them in 
a public bonfire [vs. 19, 20]. In these years, 
probably, the seven churches of Asia, to 
which the messages in the book of Revela- 
tion were sent, were formed. To see how 
vast were the labors and how great the suc- 
cess of one man in whom Christ dwelt by 
his Holy Spirit is td inspire us with large 
faith in the possibilities of any man who gives 
himself wholly to the service of God. 

2. Paul’s helpers. He gathered about him a 
company of young men moved by his example 
to work in his spirit, and these he sent to 
different points to preach. Foremost of these 
was Timothy. Another was Erastus, who 
several years later was living in Corinth 
{2 Tim. 4: 20}. Luke, Gaius and Aristarchus 
were his faithful co-laborers. Aquila and 
Priscilla made a home for him and spread the 
gospel, also. Through them the eloquent 
Apollos was instructed to preach effectively. 
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There were several others [ch. 20: 4], who at 
this time made a kind of bodyguard of the 
apostle, who worked for Christ under his 
directions. He was a man of fascinating 
presence, who bound men to him by love and 
inspired them to self-sacrifice like his own. 
The really great leader in Christian work 
always has strong personal attachments with 
fellow-workers who are glad to do his bidding. 

3. Paul’s friends. Of course the believers 
in Christ loved him. In the excitement when 
the mob had dragged Gaius and Aristarchus 
into the theater, the disciples would not let 
Paul go there. But Paul’s friends were many 
outside the churches. Roman officers gener- 
ally liked him. The chief officers of the prov- 
ince sought to protect him [v. 31]. The town 
clerk spoke in his behalf [v. 37]. He won the 
affection, usually, of Roman guards when he 
was aprisoner. A striking instance of this is 
recorded in chap. 27: 43, when the Roman 
captain saved the lives of all the prisoners 
because he wanted to save Paul. To be a 
faithful Christian it is not necessary to be 
offensive to those who do not believe in Christ. 
The high esteem in which many missionaries 
in foreign lands are held by heathen is a testi- 
mony to their kindness of heart and to their 
gentlemanly character no less than to their 
unfaltering faith and consistent living. 

4. Paul’s opposers. Two classes usually 
hated and sought to injure him—Jews, to 
whom he was a heretic Jew, and those whose 
business was imperiled by his preaching. In 
city after city he was driven out of synagogues 
by Jews, till the climax of their enmity was 
reached in his final visit to Jerusalem. Again 
and again, as at Paphos [ch. 13: 6-8] and at 
Philippi [16: 19], those whose incomes were 
endangered by the gospel sought to drive him 
away or kill him. So it was at Ephesus. 
Demetrius had a large shop, and employed 
many workmen in making little silver shrines 
of the goddess Diana, which were purchased 
by wealthy people. He called together his 
employés, with others in the same business, 


and succeeded in rousing their passions by | 


persuading them that Paul’s preaching was 
ruining their trade. 


There is danger, he told 


them, not only that our business of shrine | 
making will be ruined, but that the worship of | 


Diana, which makes our city famous, and 


which is the religion of the whole world, will | 


be destroyed. That was a splendid testimony 
to the power of Paul’s work and to the weak- 
ness of the religion he opposed. 

The picture Luke gives of an Oriental mob 
is accurate and life-like. The people rushed 
about in confusion. 
Diana.’’ Some of them caught two of Paul’s 
companions, but did not know what to do 
with them. 
what the matter was, but they kept shouting. 


They shouted, ‘‘ Great | 


Most of the mob did not know | 


The Jews were afraid, and not without rea- | 


son, that the mob would turn against them, 
so they put forward Alexander, who seems to 
have been also a metal worker and an enemy 
of Paul (2 Tim. 4: 14, 15]. Alexander tried to 
tell the people that the Jews were in no way 
responsible for Paul’s doings, but the mob 
would not hear him and kept shouting, for two 
hours, ‘‘ Great Diana.’’ The town clerk finally 
succeeded in quieting the crowd by threaten- 
ing them with arrest and punishment. 

Why is this tumult of interest to us? To 
show how fickle and unreasonable a crowd 
may be, and how patience and trust in God in 
the midst of opposition will surely conquer. 
After reading this account, turn to Paul’s 
epistle to the Ephesians and see what the 
gospel did in Ephesus and what characters it 
made there, with vision into the unseen and 
eternal. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 22-28. The God of all Comfort. 
2 Cor. 1: 1-7; Ps. 23; Isa. 54: 7-10; 2 Thess. 
2: 16, 17. 

The source of comfort. The method? The use for 
others. 





(See prayer meeting editorial.} 
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Atlanta University has just strengthened ° 


its faculty by the appointment of W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Ph. D., to the professorship of eco- 
nomics and history, left vacant three years ago 
by the death of Prof. John H. Hincks. Dr. 
Du Bois is a member of the race for whom 
Atlanta University is chiefly doing its work, 
and, although a young man, has already 
achieved distinction asa scholar. After being 
graduated from the high school in Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., and from Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., he entered the Junior Class 
in Harvard University, from which institu- 
tion he was graduated in 1890. After two 
years of post-graduate study he received from 
Harvard the degree of Ph. D.—one of the few 
ever conferred by that institution for work in 
economics and history. Dr. Du Bois then 
went to Germany, where he continued his 
studies for two years more. Returning to 
America, he taught for two years in Wilber- 
force University, Ohio, and then was called a 
year ago by the University of Pennsylvania to 
undertake a statistical investigation among 
the Negroes of Philadelphia, upon which 
work he is still engaged. Dr. Du Bois is the 
author of A History of the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade in the United States, which has 
been published by Harvard University as the 
first volume of its Historical Series,.and which 
has received the highest praise in an extended 
review in the New York Nation. He is alsoa 
contributor to the Annals of the American 
Academy of Social Science and other periodi- 
eals. The current (August) number of the 
Atlantic Monthly contains a striking article 
by him. 





He who does something at the head of one 
regiment will eclipse him who does nothing at 
the head of a hundred.— Abraham Lincoln. 





















Two things every 
young housekeeper 
should have—a reliable 
cook book and a pure 
baking powder. 


We furnish both. 


Cleveland’s baking 
powder can be bought at 
your grocer’s, and our 
cook book is mailed free 
on receipt by us of stamp 
and address. 
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Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer mea! than 


Van Camp’s 82222" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 
grocers; send 6c for sample can or postal for free book- 
tet. an Camp Packing Co., 

S324 Kentucky Ave., Indtanapoli«, Ind. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


WOTIEN IN /ISSIONS 
ORGANIZED WOMEN’S WORK. WOMEN ON THE FOR- 
LIGN FIELD AS TEACHERS, PHYSICIANS, ZENANA 
\ND BIBLE WORKERS, DEACONESSES AND MIS- 
<|ONARIES’ WIVES. THEIR PART IN THE SOCIAL, 
NTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL ELEVATION OF 
\OMEN IN PAGAN LANDS. ON THE HOME FIELD. 
ryPICAL MODERN MISSIONARIES: MARY K. ED- 
VARDS, MARY L. WHATELY, ELIZA TALCOTT, MRS. 
CAPRON, M. C, COLLINS, DR. GRACE KIMBALL, 
Parallel with The Congregationalist’s mis- 
sionary topic for September.) 
it has been said that if Paul were alive 
today, instead of exhorting the brethren to 
‘help those women,” his advice would have 
been, “Get those women to help you.’”’ Why 
should women engage in foreign missions? 
Because no nation can rise higher than its 
mothers. Because no man (except the hus- 
band), however saintly his character or ex- 
alted his position, can gain access to the jeal- 
ously guarded women of the Orient. 


Organization and History. Comparatively lit- 
tle was known of the lives of heathen women 
prior to 1834, when David Abeel, a missionary 
of the American Board returning from China, 
electrified the women of England and Amer- 
ica with the story of their suffering and de- 
graded sisters in the Kast, ‘ Are there any 
female men among you to come and teach us ?”’ 
asked the Chinese 
women. A great wave 
of pity swept through 
Christendom, and con- 
science rose up accus- 
ing. Before the year 
closed the Society for 
Promoting Female Edu- 
cation in the East was 
organized in England, 
and by 1859 three similar 
societies were started in 
Great Britain. It was 
not until 1861 that 
America’s pioneer 
organization, the Union 
Missionary Society, was 
launched by Mrs. Dore- 
mus of New York city. 
It represented six de- 
nominations, and stood 
alone in America for 
seven years, when 
boards were organized 
by Congregational 


women in Boston and 
Chicago. In 1890 the 


one society of 1834 had 

jnereased to more than 

sixty, each with numerous auxiliaries in local 
churches. These societies maintained 1,468 
English-speaking women, more than fifty of 
whom were physicians, and raised and ex- 
pended, at least, $1,500,000. The first legacy 
to the American}Board, $345.83, was left by 
Sally Thomas, a domestic, whose wages never 
exceeded fifty cents per week. 


Educational Work. This ranges in grade from 
kindergarten to college and the teaching is 
of first quality throughout. Only those who 
have seen the degraded condition of the 
women in heathen lands—destitute of social, 
intellectual or religious life, with no inspira- 
tion for the present or hope for the future— 
can fully realize the results of ignorance. In 
the boarding schools girls learn not only the 
contents of the text-books, but how to make 
and manage a Christian home—the foundation 
of all improvement. ‘Che aim is to teach them 
the principles of right living, but to interfere 
with their customs as little as possible. For 
example, foot-binding in China is prohibited 
to pupils, and cleanliness and modesty in 
dress are enjoined; but Orientals are not 
urged to exchange their loose, graceful robes 
for the conventional dress of civilization. 

The kindergarten work is peculiarly inter- 
esting and hopeful, taking the children at the 
age of two or three, when they have learned 
little that is objectionable and it is easy for 
them to believe. This is a strong point in a 
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country like India, where multitudes of girls 
have been married and removed from school 
at the age of five. Asa result of missionary 
effort, however, the marriageable age has now 
been raised to twelve. 

Turning to work of the highest grade, a rep- 
resentative school is the International Insti- 
tute at San Sebastian, Spain, in charge of 
Alice Gordon Gulick. Here girls are prepared 
for the University of Madrid—a difficult task 
in a foreign language and literature. But the 
graduates enter with high honors and receive 
admiring acknowledgments from the Spanish 
students. The American Girls’ College in 
Constantinople is regularly incorporated and 
takes rank with the best of similar institutions 
in this country. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries. One of the most 
touching features of modern missions, closely 
allied to the life of the Master, is the medi- 
cal work, inaugurated by the Methodists, but 
quickly adopted by other societies. The al- 
most incredible abuses practiced by the na- 
tive physicians, a compound of ignorance and 
fiendishness, suggest the Spanish Inquisition. 
With this article we present the bright, sym- 
pathetic faces of two of the physicians who 
have brought healing to so many tortured 
sisters. Though Dr. Root is now in this 
country, we do not forget her magnificent work 





DR. JULIA BISSELL 
Ahmednagar, India 


DR. PAULINE RooT 
Formerly of Madura, India 


at Madura, India, where in a single year she 
treated upwards of 19,000 cases. Dr. Bissell 
is doing a smaller but equally beautiful work 
at Ahmednagar. Eliza Talcott, the Florence 
Nightingale of Japan, and Dr. Grace Kim- 
ball, who, though not permitted by the au- 
thorities to practice extensively in Turkey, 
rendered inestimable service to the Arme- 
nians through her relief work, have won 
world-wide recognition. Said a Hindu re- 
cently: ‘‘ What we dread is the presence of 
your Christian women, for they are winning 
our homes, and of your Christian physicians, 
for they are winning our hearts.’’ This work 
is potent in removing opposition on the part 
of male relatives and friends. Dr. Howard, 
a Methodist physician, was called from Peking 
to Tientsin to attend Lady Li, wifeof China’s 
prime minister, and later to attend his mother. 
Her work resulted in opening official doors to 
missionary and physician, and the mother of 
Li Hung Chang bequeathed $1,000 for Dr. 
Howard’s work—the first gift from a Chinese 
woman to Christian work. 


The Home Field. One would suppose that mis- 
sionary work would naturally begin at our 
own doors, and broaden till it takes in the rest 
of the world. But it was the far cry of de- 
spairing womanhood and distorted childhood 
in the East that first pierced the hearts of 
women in this free land. This was followed 


by interest in our own country, the greater 
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including the less, and missions to the Freed- 
men, the Indians, poor whites, Mormons and 
Chinese quickly appeared. The immigrants 
must be Americanized, and this is done by 
Christianizing foreigners and training them 
in both English and native tongues. 

Meanwhile, city missions sprang into exist- 
ence, with their flower work, picnics, country 
week and other devices to brighten existence 
for the poor in our large centers. In Boston, 
nearly all the workers are women, and the 
same conditions largely prevail in other sec- 
tions. Akin to this charity are the college 
settlements and deaconesses’ homes. The 
latter are families of unpaid volunteer workers 
trained to be pastors’ assistants, nurses, etc. 
They are a happy and useful company, free 
alike from the love of money and the fear of 
disease. 


And with all these avenues for service and 
gifts, are our churches and homes impover- 
ished and their work left undone? On the 
contrary, the vitality of a church is always 
in direct ratio to its interest in missions. 


Native Workers. It is the aim both at home 
and abroad to train up natives to work among 
their own people under the direction of mis- 
sionaries. They can win their people for 
Christ far more effectively than foreigners, 
and two or three generations hence the pres. 
ent force will probably 
be largely replaced by 
natives. Thus far, how- 
ever, they have been 
largely dependent for 
direction and encour- 
agement on English- 
speaking missionaries. 

Results. It is difficult 
to estimate results of 
women’s missionary 
service, but among those 
in the foreign field may 
be mentioned 2,000 
schools, enrolling 76,000 
pupils; the employment 
of 1,500 native assist- 
ants; the building of 
orphanages, hospitals, 
boats for African and 
Siamese rivers and 
South Pacific seas; the 
translation of the Bible, 
school books, ete., and 
the publication of news- 
papers in foreign 
tongues. The gifts of 
American women to 
non-evangelized lands, 
prior to 1893, are estimated at $15,500,000. 

But while we rejoice in good service done 
let us not forget the unworked field; that over 
against the four millions saved are 200 mil- 
lions untouched ; and that forty-three millions 
every year meet the King of Terrors, unsoothed 
by skillful nursing and uncheered by Christian 
hope. In the face of this vast need the present 
funds and force seem like the little lad’s 
loaves and fishes—better than nothing, indeed, 
‘but what are they among so many ’”’? 


Sources of Information 

Encyclopzdia of Missions, Vol. 2. 

Life and Light for January, 1893; February, 
1894; May and September, 1895. 

To be obtained from the Circulating Library of 
the W. B. M.: Woman in Missions, by Dr. E. M. 
Wherry; Medical Work of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, M. E. Church, by Mrs. J. T. 
Gracey. 

Leaflets and pamphlets, to be obtained from the 
W. B. M.: Woman’s Mission, by Rey. Herrick 
Johnson; Report of the Woman’s Missionary Con- 
ference at Chicago, 1893, 

Mary and I, by Dr. S. R. Riggs. 

Leaflets, to be obtained of the W.H.M.A.: A 
School in the Black Belt; A School Among the 
Mormons; How I Became a Missionary, by M. C. 
Collins. 

Reports and other documents, to be obtained of 
the City Missionary Society. 

The Congregationalist for 27 Feb. and 29 Oct., 
1896, containing articles on The Clara Barton of 
Japan and An American Woman’s Service to Spain. 

All these societies and periodicals can be ad- 
dressed at 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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LITERATURE 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

The Chicago correspondent of Book News 
recently described an experiment which is in 
progress in Wisconsin and which, so far, 
works successfully. Messrs. J. H. Stone, 
F. A. Hutchins and Mr. Witter have put in 
operation a scheme of traveling libraries 
which thus far finds large popular favor. 
Each collection of books contains about thirty 
volumes. They are taken from one village to 
another, remaining in each for several weeks 
and sometimes two or three months. During 
their stay they are circulated, and the demand 
has proved to be so great that in some in- 
stances the circulation has reached nearly 
three hundred in two weeks. The plan is suc- 
ceeding so well that there is a prospect of its 
receiving material assistance from the State. 

Its promoters became convinced of the ex- 
istence of a popular eagerness for reading 
which was insufficiently met, and which could 
be depended upon to respond to such efforts 
as those which we have described. That they 
proved to be right has demonstrated two 
things. One is a lack of good reading matter 
among people of intelligence in that region 
who ordinarily might be expected to supply 
themselves. Undoubtedly this lack is due 
largely to the financial pressure of recent 
years, and to the fact that many of these peo- 
ple are new settlers, whose whole financial 
strength is employed in establishing them- 
selves in the homes which they have selected. 
The other fact is that it is possible in this sim- 
ple manner not only to supply a real and con- 
siderable educational and literary need, but 
also to develop a large reading public which, 
in the years to come, as soon as moderate 
financial prosperity shall have come to pass, 
will include many purchasers of good litera- 
ture. 

We have noted several times within two or 
three years past the remarkable development 
of the reading public in the West. There 
are large and prosperous publishing firms in 
many of the Western cities, especially Chi- 
eago and St. Louis, which do an immense 
trade up and down the Mississippi Valley and 
in regions further West, which is of compar- 
atively recent growth. And there are authors 
not a few, whose works are said to be read by 
thousands, who are comparatively unknown 
here at the East, but who are producing 
works of good quality, and are building up a 
literature which may be too light and ephem- 
eral to endure but which is paving the way 
for the knowledge of standard works. More- 
over, it is almost certain that out of the ranks 
of these authors will-come in time some who 
will attain national, and perhaps interna- 
tional, reputation. Indeed, a considerable 
number of conspicuous contemporary authors 


already are Westerners, although many of . 


them have been educated at the East. 

The plan of traveling libraries has, we be- 
lieve, been in operation for some years in New 
York, and perhaps in other Eastern States. 
If it continues to succeed in Wisconsin, we 
shall expect to see its operation greatly ex- 
tended throughout the West. It is a hopeful 
sign for the intellectual future of the country. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE DUR- 
ING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

M. Georges Pellissier is a French critic of 
more extensive reputation in his native land 
than in America, but Miss Annie G. Brinton’s 
translation of his volume, Mourement Littér- 
aire au XLX Siecle, although not as accurate 
a rendering as it ought to be, will go far 
toward establishing his reputation here upon 
lasting foundations. As M. Brunetiere has 
said of the work, it is the philosophy of con- 
temporary French literature, or rather it de- 
scribes the evolution of the literary move- 
ment cf ‘our century. M. Pellissier, in his 


close ard concise study of the century, so far 
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as French literature has illustrated it, has 
exhibited a discriminating insight as remark- 
able for its felicitous aptness of comprehen- 
siveness and description as for its penetrative- 
ness; yet the author has not wasted himself 
upon mere details. His work is one of broad 
outlines and fundamental principles. The 
esthetic and historic character of literature 
is discussed, but the moral aspect is not over- 
looked. The progress of intellectual develop- 
ment is suggested in general and in its different 
departments. Classicism is studied and is 
shown to have given birth to romanticism. 
Romanticism in its turn made way for real- 
ism, and the evolution of each of these in 
connection with historical writing, criticism, 
fiction, poetry and the stage is skillfully de- 
lineated. 

The author regards the present as a period 
of comparative confusion, not to say anarchy, 
in literature. He perceives the influence of 
the pessimistic, decadent school. and regards 
the decline of realism as unaccompanied by 
any corresponding new birth of idealism as 
yet. But out of the present confusion a new 
literary era he believes is to arise. The real- 
ism of the present he regards as a “loyal, 
virile effort towards truth’’: as a “‘sane, di- 
rect, valiant conception of art and the only 
form of art consistent with the critical, scien- 
tific spirit of our times.”’ This is an over- 
statement of a fact, but there is an element 
of fact, perhaps considerable, in it. His work 
in these pages in describing the course of 
French literary history is significant, but, to 
our thinking, does not point directly, at any 
rate by no means solely, toward this outcome, 
and we have found his work more rewarding 
in its eriticisms of individual authors than 
in its general passages in regard to literary 
moods and merits. 

M. Pellissier is a rare analyst of character 
and a picturesque artist in expression. His 
characterization of such a man as Hugo, Dau- 
det, Renan, or Dumas is a truly wonderful 
piece of work, both as a portrait of the man 
and as an account of the man’s literary. qual- 
ities and metheds. The book is a picture gal- 
lery of French littérateurs, and is notably 
just in most of its comments. It is enter- 
taining reading for people who are tolerably 
familiar with French literature and specially 
interested in it. These are comparatively 
few as yet in English-speaking countries, 
but much more numerous than the French 
public which would care for such a book 
about English or American writers. It is a 
book for the library rather than the summer 
cottage, and it exhibits the progress of French 
criticism, as illustrated by such a man as the 
author, quite as much as any other depart- 
ment of intellectual advance in France during 
the century. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) 


STORIES 


A Son of the Old Dominion is one of those 
bright and charming stories of the revolution- 
ary and pre-revolutionary period of which a 
number have lately been published. All of 
them have been excellent and this is one of 
the very best. It is by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
The leading families of the Old Dominion, in- 
cluding Washington himself, supply the prom- 
inent characters. The narrative is a pleasant 
love story as well as a tale of thrilling adven- 
ture, and it portrays society skillfully at the 
period when the patriotism and the loyalty of 
the Virginians were contending together for 
superiority, and reproduces the atmosphere 
and the social tone of the colonial period 
skillfully and delightfully. It is a more than 
ordinarily suggestive book and should be 
widely read. 

In The Ways of Life [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00] the late Mrs. Oliphant has told two sto- 
ries. The preface indicates in a somewhat 
pathetic way that possibly she herself had 
begun to be conscious of the waning of the 
powers which, however faint, she describes 
in the preface as becoming apparent to 
most people shortly after middle age, and 
these stories will be regarded by most of her 


-Tustic community. 
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readers as less than the best fruit of her pen. 
But they are readable and not without mora] 
significance. The book derives special inter- 
est from the fact that it probably was one of 
the latest, if not the very last, to be produced 
by her. 

The Country Charge [Lutheran Pub. Co. 
75 cents], by Marie E. Richards, is an unpre- 
tending story, in which the ambition of a 
young minister to fill an important parish is 
corrected by acquaintance with the actual 
needs and contact with the throbbing life of a 
The picture of this live, 
earnest, useful country clergyman is drawn 
very successfully and pleasantly, and the 
moral of the story is well indicated. It is 
almost a pity that the author did net make 
more of her work while she was about it. It 
is simply the beginning of what should have 
been a larger work. 

Charlotte Porter and Helen Clarke have se- 
lected a number of short stories by Ludovic 
Halévy, Auguste Strindberg, Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam, Alexander Kielland and one or two 
others, and have brought them out in a little 
book called Clever Tales (Copeland & Day. 
$1.25]. There are a dozen of these stories, 
and they illustrate something of the variety of 
method and manner which prevails among 
continental short story tellers. They all are 
engrossing, some are picturesque, some fas- 
cinate by a certain weirdness of style, all are 
written in choice and finished fashion, so far 
as we can judge from these excellent transla- 
tions, and the book is distinguished by an at- 
mosphere of originality as well as by real 
interest. 

Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 75 cents}, by Mrs. Alexander, is a some- 
what disappointing story of the love of an 
Englishman for an early fancy who has be- 
come the ill-used wife of another man. The 
situations are managed with good taste, and 
there is no special fault to be found with the 
book, but it does not interest us very much. 
It would have been just as easy, the opportune 
death of the unpleasant husband having oc- 
curred, to have allowed, after a due interval, 
the nuptials of the widow, whose reluctance 
to be consoled is certainly surprising under 
the circumstances, with her real lover. Mrs. 
Alexander, in refraining from this natural 
and tempting outcome, has manifested re- 
markable self-control. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Marie E. Richards is th> author of Philip 
Jacob Spener and His Work (Lutheran Pub. 
Society. 40 cents], with which is bound a 
short biography by the same author and pub- 
lishers entitled Augustus Hermann Francke 
and His Work. These worthies were eminent 
lights of the Lutheran Church, the former 
having been prominent therein in connection 
with the subject of its government, and also 
as a doctrinal leader. Francke was eminent 
as a philanthropist and an educator. Not 
only members of the Lutheran branch of the 
church but many other Christians will en- 
joy reading this brief but comprehensive and 
carefully written little biography of these ex- 
cellent and eminent Christian men. 

Our Elder Brother [King-Richardson Pub. 
Co. $2.50] has been compiled by E. P. Ten- 
ney, who has been assisted by nearly or quite 
a score of eminent men, mostly clergymen. 
It is one of those compilations intended to 
catch the reader’s fancy, with which no seri- 
ous fault in particular can be found, and the 
spiritual purpose and influence of which are 
commendable, but which are miscellaneous 
and loosely put together. Various aspects of 
Christ’s person and character are presented 
with a view to interest the average man, mod- 
ern scholarship contributing its results to en- 
lighten him in a simple and effective way. 
Books of this kind have their value, although 
it is not as great as that of works of a less 
popular and pictorial method, and this one, 
which is illustrated, will probably afford pleas- 
ure and profit to a certain class of readers. 

It is a graphic and charming impression 
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which is left by the little book, My Father as 
I Remember Him, about Charles Dickens 
rE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], and written by 
his daughter, Mamie Dickens. Its material is 
such as might be the substance of chats by the 
author with some close personal friend. Many 
anecdotes and other interesting reminiscences 
are included, and a winsome picture of Dick- 
ens’s character and his life, especially in his 
home, is presented. Of course, the devotion 
of a loving daughter imparts a glow to the 
whole narrative which any such narrative by 
a stranger would lack, but this is one of the 
special charms of such a book, and it is easy 
to make all needful allowances for it. One 
does not regard such a book from the point of 
view of the exact and precise critic, but is 
glad to have his feelings appealed to and to 
give them their way. In the Dickens world 
the book will long be a favorite. 

Success Is for You [E. P. Dutton & Ce. 
S100] comes from Dorothy Quigley, and is one 
of those little books of moral and practical 
precept which used to abound more than at 
present, which embody condensed common 
sense, and which stimulate the young man or 
young woman who reads them to comprehend 
better the meaning of life and to learn how to 
make it more valuable and more enjoyable. 
Nothing new is contained in these pages, but 
the old and familiar thoughts are put afresh 
in a terse and telling fashion which we like. 

The same author and the same publishers 
send us The Way to Grow Young [75 cents], 
another book of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter. It deals with exercise, study, dress, 
love, ete., and by some unusual lines of 
approach and some subtle suggestions it pre- 
serves successfully the atmosphere of fresh- 
ness With which it opens, and which is so rare 
in books of its class. Some of it is rather 
amusing, such as the theories of certain spe- 
cialists about food. It is hardly worth while 
to waste paper and ink on the specialties of 
hobby-riders. 

The Obituary Record of the graduates of 
Amherst College who died during the year 
ending Jan. 30, 1897, prepared by Prof. E. S. 
Crouch, and The Necrology of Andover Semi- 
unary for 1896-97, compiled by Rey. C. C. Car- 
penter, impress us anew with the value of the 
service which such compilations render the 
friends of these institutions and lovers of his- 
torical and biographical study. Few people 
are aware of the great amount of work required 
to render such reports atall satisfactory. The 
industry, research, accuracy and patience 
called for are well-nigh appalling. The records 
before us are models and we would express 
our appreciation of the editors as well as of 
all those who toil in similar fields. 


NOTES 

—— Bret Harte is one of the authors whose 
popularity, as indicated by the sale of his 
writings, does not diminish in the least. 

—— The system of allowing people free ac- 
cess to the book shelves has been adopted in 
two new branches of the New York Free Cir- 
culating Library. 

— The Atlantic Monthly will be forty 
years old in October and its editors will issue 
a special anniversary number. Only three of 
the contributors to the first number are still 
living. 

— Messrs. Stone & Kimball have put up 
the price of their remaining copies of the Eng- 
lish Classic series to $2 per volume, or $20 
for the set of eleven volumes. The series 
must have sold finely. 

— The readings given lately by the daugh- 
ter of the late Eugene Field from his writings 
proved so popular and successful that she is 
to enter into the same work more extensively 
next winter under the management of one of 
the Ridpath agencies. 

—— Ninety-nine copies have been prepared 
of an elegant new illustrated edition de lure of 
Lewis Carrol’s popular The Hunting of the 
Snark. It is proposed to test the comparative 
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demand for low and high numbers, these cop- 
ies being numbered and being for sale at dif- 
ferent rates, viz., Nos. 1-5 at $10 apiece; 6-25 
at $5, excepting Nos. 9 and 13 each; 25-94 at 
$3.33 each, the other numbers being reserved 
unsold. 


For Books of the Week see page 270. 





The Northfield Conference 


The Northfield conferences have never yet 
taken a backward step; and in the numbers at- 
tending, in definiteness of aim and breadth of 
influence, this year shows a distinct advance. 
One of Mr. Moody’s difficulties now has come 
from the ever increasing appetite for meetings 
and addresses. After beginning with three 
meetings a day, and bluntly asserting that 
he thought there was danger of spiritual dys- 
pepsia in hearing too much, he has extended 
the program, in answer to the popular de- 
mand, until one may be listening nearly all 
day long if he so wishes. 

Those who have watched the conferences 
from year to year from the inside note the 
growth in attendance. It begins to fill the 
galleries in the great auditorium. It taxes 
the accommodations of the hotel, of the sem- 
inary buildings, which are all used as tempo- 
rary hotels, and of the village houses. More 
campers come and set up their white tents, 
which add so much to the pilgrimage aspect 
of the wide campus. The number of country 
teams hitched along the roadside in the shade 
and of bicycles lining the outer wall and the 
corridors of the auditorium tell of the influx 
from the neighboring towns. From 1,200 to 
1,500 people gather twice a day, and more on 
Sunday, in this little inland town, with its im- 
perfect means of communication with the 
outside world, to hear plain, pungent and ex- 
ceedingly personal gospel teaching; and the 
demand is so insatiable that it is proposed 
this year to extend the work by a series of 
post-convention addresses continued six times 
a week well into September. 

Watching the quiet inner working of the 
conference, it is hard to see whence the rumor 
of Mr. Moody’s impending abdication could 
have come. There is no change in his benefi- 
cent dictatorship, and no abatement of the 
vigor with which he speaks upon his favorite 
themes. He still arranges the program, keep- 
ing expectation at its hight by never making 
announcements more than a day in advance. 
In answer to the question what the subjects 
for the following day would be, one of the 
most prominent of the foreign speakers said: 
“Ah! but we never know. Mr. Moody never 
tells us beforehand who is to speak. I know 
that I am not to preach tonight, but I don’t 
know about tomorrow.” It must be a trying 
experience for the speakers, who must be al- 
ways ready and are never sure when they 
may be called upon, but it answers the double 
purpose of keeping expectation on the stretch 
and allowing the leader to shape the course of 
thought and study according to the changing 
need of the moment. A mistake may be recti- 
fied, an extreme utterance modified or offset, a 
false start headed off or withdrawn. 

An interesting proof at once of the latent 
enthusiasm of the audiences and of Mr. 
Moody’s cool good sense came almost at the 
close of the conference. After the evening 
sermon Dr. A. T. Pierson, in one of his most 
intense and eloquent moods, spoke of the em- 
barrassment of the mission boards and the num- 
ber of young men and women who are ready, 
but who cannot be sent to foreign fields for 
lack of money, and then impulsively proposed 
that there should be a Northfield supplemen- 
tary fund to be used in spreading information 
and in sending out workers whom the boards 
had no means to send. The audience re- 
sponded instantly; large sums of money were 
offered and larger sums pledged. The whole 
new movement was apparently launched, but 
through it all Mr. Moody sat quietly and said 
never a word, except to tell people who came 
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to him to give him their names but not their 
money. After the meeting was over he pointed 
out in private conference that the plan in- 
volved the setting up of a new mission board 
in Northfield, where there was no provision 
for it, and that it was likely to be misinter- 
preted and taken to imply lack of confidence 
in the boards. In the morning the whole plan 
was withdrawn by a rising vote proposed by 
the mover of it, and Mr. Moody was cheered 
when he proclaimed his entire confidence 
founded on personal knowledge of the agents 
of the American Board and the other boards, 
and urged people to send the money they had 
offered, and yet more, to these recognized and 
honored agencies. 

The purpose of this general conference of 
Christian workers, this year more fully ap- 
parent than ever, is development of the per- 
sonal life with Christ by devout study of the 
Bible. This is the touchstone. A speaker is 
free on the Northfield platform, but once he 
has spoken a word which dishonors the Book 
he has spoken his last word there. The 
method, which is after Mr. Moody’s own 
heart, has perhaps never had a more perfect 
exposition than in the preaching of the two 
young English preachers who have carried 
the heavy end of the convention work. They 
are both London pastors, Rey. George Camp- 
bell Morgan of the New Court Congregational 
Church and Rey. H. C. Macgregor of the Not- 
ting Hill Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. 
Saphir was the pastor, Both had been in 
America, but they had never met until upon 
receiving Mr. Moody’s invitation to speak at 
the conference they made an appointment for 
half an hour’s talk. They are entirely differ- 
ent in method and singularly fitted on that 
account to supplement each other. When one 
speaks the other ordinarily follows. Mr. 
Morgan’s clear analysis and insight lend 
force to his pungent appeals to conscience. 
Mr. Macgregor speaks from as full a study of 
the Bible with effective simplicity and earnest- 
ness. Carrying out the purpose of the confer- 
ence, they have sought to edify rather than to 
urge to service, believing that the highest type 
of Christian character cannot fail to make 
itself felt wherever it is found. This is the 
growing sense of opportunity at Northfield. 
It is not evangelism but holiness, and this is 
the thought which Mr. Moody—wisely or un- 
wisely—has carried into his recent evangelis- 
tic campaigns. Christ manifested in the 
church will draw the world. If the church 
can be quickened and raised to a higher type 
of living, great results for the world must 
follow. 

The earlier conventions for students nat- 
urally take on a somewhat different color. 
There is more instruction and more personal 
work. Six hundred college men were in 
Northfield in early July representing the or- 
ganized Christian students of six continents. 
Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. van Dyke, and Mr. Jobn 
R. Mott, who has just returned from a world 
tour, in which he has visited and organized 
the students for Christian work, were the 
most useful speakers. The girls’ conference 
is not so exclusively of college students nor 
of declared Christians. It fell this year ona 
week of heavy rains, which made it difficult to 
hold public meetings, but the smaller meet- 
ings in the separate buildings were all the 
more significant and useful, and among the 
300 attendants there were many conversions. 

It is the devotional life which is the crown 
of the Northfield year. There is intellectual 
stimulus, abundant opportunities for social 
enjoyment and out-of-door life are provided, 
but a stranger must yield to the devotional 
spirit or feel himself out of place. For spirit- 
ual help and sympathy, for opportunities of 
devotional—not critical—Bible study and med- 
itation the opportunity is unique in America, 
if not in the world. It already attracts visi- 
tors from the ends of the earth. Those who 
have tasted its feast return again and again. 
It ought to become a retreat and an inspira- 
tion for many more. 1 O. K 
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A Test of Brotherliness in the 


AN EXPERIENCE—IS IT REPRESENTATIVE 

Some time ago a young man brought up in 
a New England village and thrown out of em- 
ployment found a position near Boston. In 
his home he had been active in all kinds of 
church work and had been honored with sev- 
eral positions of responsibility. Hence it was 
his purpose, as he entered the larger field, to 
continue in such work. 

He did not take a letter to the church which 
he was to attend, as it was uncertain how long 
he would reside in that city. He did, however, 
at once introduce himself to the pastor of the 
church and attached himself toa Sunday school 
class, attending as well the Endeavor meetings. 
He also took a membership in the Y. M. C. A. 
It was not within his expectation to be made 
much of, yet the lack of social recognition gave 
him food for reflection. 

He was obliged to board, but never did he 
receive in any way a call from those connected 
with the church or any social recognition from 
any member of the church or congregation. 
The pastor never called, and had it not been 
that he desired a book owned by him, which 
knowledge was obtained at a hotel table, the 
young man never would have been invited to 
call at the pastor’s study. 

The Sunday school class with which he be- 
came connected held a spread in union with 
another class, and our friend went, as he re- 
ceived an invitation to come and pay his fifty 
cents. Though there was a reception commit- 
tee, the new member was introduced to but 
two people in a gathering of about a hundred. 
He thought it might be because he did not 
appear in full evening dress, as part of the 
young men did, but his idea of a church gath- 
ering and spread given in the vestry was not 
that it would be a full dress affair. Other 
similar circumstances might be given, but this 
shows the general trend. After a residence of 
several months he moved to another city, some- 
what larger and a little farther from Boston. 

Here he was also a stranger, and chose his 
church home at a church where a schoolmate 
had been settled. This gave him somewhat of 
an introduction, and his reception was warmer 
than in the first instance. After a year’s resi- 
dence he is sorry to state that he has received 
no call from the pastor, and, save at his office, 
no calls from any member of church or congre- 
gation, and even there but two people have 
noticed him on account of his attending church. 
In this city he has kept in touch with all lines 
of church work as at home. 

This is not an article of complaint. Itisa 
statement of church life as found bya stranger 
in two of our Congregational churches in flour- 
ishing cities in New England. And it causes 
one to inquire if a man interested and able to 
take an active part in church work is thus 
coolly received, one who has within himself 
some resource to keep interested in these lines, 
what is expected to become of a man who is 
entirely disinterested or only partially so? 

Take young men away from the comforts of 
a cozy home and set them down in a strange 
city where it is almost impossible to get rooms 
and meals under the same roof, shut them off 
from the influence of any home life, and is it a 
wonder that sometimes one goes to the bad? 
We read and hear much of the keeping up of 
the New England home life, but why so bar it 
that those who would gladly copy it can never 
see it to know it and thus learn its sweetness 
and comfort? 

Is it not the duty of our church people who 
have good homes to share them to some extent 
with others? Could they but ask in a few of 
the lone men, or women, for that matter, to a 
simple tea or to spend the evening, they would 
confer a blessing that would reach farther 
than they know. It would not be necessary 
to prepare an elaborate meal, but simply to 
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share the comfort of a pleasant dining-room, 
clean linen, a neatly appointed table and a 
daintily served meal. An evening thus shared 
will do more to keep the finer instincts of a 
lone man alive than many talks on home life 
and brotherhood that we frequently hear. This 
case is no single exception, for I have heard 
the same tale from others, and from one who 
occupies the position of a Y. M. C. A. general 
secretary. He has received so little social 
attention that he really had to force himself 
to the front to get at people or see them in 
their homes. 

I would not criticise severely, but is it not 
easier to condemn a person for going wrong 
than to lend a hand to prevent it? Would it 
not tend to make a church seem more of a 
home to our young men if they felt that the 
home spirit was there in reality and to be 
shared, thus attracting them to it and solving 
in one way the attendance of men at church? 

STRANGER. 





COUNCILS AND«THE LOCAL CHURCH 

The best definition*whieh I have ever seen 
of Congregationalism is that it is ‘‘ sanctified 
common sense.” And that seems to me just 
the principle to be applied in a case like the 
one cited by Dr. Beckwith in The Congrega- 
tionalist, July 15. A council is called, not to 
dictate, but to advise, and, if deemed best, as- 
sist the church in installing their pastor. The 
church, as a self-governing body, has a per- 
fect right to proceed on its own motion and 
install, but in recognition of the “fellowship 
of the chureches’’ and their common interest 
in the step to be taken, they send out their 
letters to the neighboring churches. The set 
time arrives, and with no known reason a 
majority of those invited fail to be present. 
The fault is not with the church, which has 
done all that courtesy and fellowship require 
in sending the letter missive. The minority 
present have been chosen by their churches 
with a full knowledge of the matters likely to 
come before them, and are presumably com- 
petent to advise. If, now, the inviting church, 
having failed to secure the larger council 
which it desired, in the exercise of its own 
sovereignty chooses by vote to proceed with 
the advice and assistance of those who are 
present, it is hard to see whose rights are in- 
fringed or what principle which ought to per- 
tain to any polity is violated. If the final de- 
cision rested with the churches invited, the 
case would be somewhat different. 

Whiting, Vt. Rev. F. B. PHELPs. 

{Our brother puts the case from the stand- 
point of the church inviting the council, but, 
as we said in our editorial July 22, we are still 
of the belief that the fellowship of the churches 
ought to be safeguarded in some such way as 
was there pointed out.—EDIrors. } 


ONE WAY OF SOLVING THE PROBLEM 

Two ministerial brethren of Connecticut 
were riding in the cars when the conversation 
turned on the difficulty of ministers of today 
in gaining new pastorates. The one, a re- 
tired minister, thought that in these trying 
times a minister who had a place should seek 
to hold himself in it. The other, who had been 
in the ministry for thirty-five years, said: 
**T have ever followed the advice of Professor 
Phelps to the class of 1862, which numbered 
about thirty-two members. ‘Gentlemen, you 
cannot all expect to jump at once into the first 
pulpits. My advice to you is, take what- 
ever is open to you, and work on till God 
says, Go up higher.’ I acted on that advice, 
took a small church, tarried till an opening 
came unsought from another church for settle- 
ment on $500 and parsonage, tarried till another 
opening came, without seeking, for $650, 


labored there till another church opened offer- 
ing $1,000, then another for $1,000 and parson- 
age, then another for $650 and parsonage, and 
donation, which made the total about $1,000, 
tarrying ten years. I have seldom had any 
difficulty when work was done in one place in 
finding the new opening ready for such work 
for Christ as I could do. My belief has ever 
been as Christ said, ‘The field is the world,’ 
and that he has a place for every willing 
worker who hears his voice, Go work today 
in my vineyard’; that the minister who is 
consecrated to the work of Christ has not to 
exercise the choice of fields, but go where the 
Lord sends him, and abide there doing as 
faithful work as he can till he indicates to 
him a change should be made.”’ 

The question of salaries too much enters 
into the acceptance of a new field. That 
should be left with God. If the people are 
doing the best they can do, trust God to 
make the ends meet. Enjoyable pastorates. 
with the consciousness of the divine approval 
and blessing have almost always been the 
result of such serving. Are we not needing 
more heart consecration in the ministry to 
serve Christ and not ourselves. G. H. M. 


HELP FOR THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES 
In addition to the pleasant notice in The 
Congregationalist, Aug. 5, of the anniversary 
of the church at Moore’s Corner in Leverett, 
Mass., it should be stated that the church of 
twenty-seven members in a parish of only 19% 
has had eight added during the year and four 
more will be received at the September com- 
munion. This church has worshiped during 
the year in a small hall over a district school- 
room. The people need and propose to erect 
a small building, the cost not to exceed $2,500. 
Of this sum they expect to raise one-half them- 
selves. A lot has been given by one of them 
and the cellar has been dug. During the sum- 
mer they have cultivated a four-acre lot, the 
proceeds of which are to go to the church 
fund. They have courage and faith and will- 
ing hearts for the work. Should not their ap- 
peal find prompt and liberal response? J. ©. 


‘*DON’TS’’ FOR MINISTERIAL CANDIDATES 

First, Don’t be an everlasting candidate. 
Some ministers are not fairly at work in a 
new field before they are looking for a 
greener one somewhere else. (2) Don’t write 
to churches yourself unless you possess a 
genius for brevity and modesty. (3) Don't 
send your photograph to church committees, 
even if you are exceptionally fine looking. 
The average committee man will not appre- 
ciate it any better than he does a long letter 
full of self-praise. (4) Don’t preach as a 
candidate for any church which is not both 
free and willing to vote ‘‘yes” or “no” on 
your case that very day. A church which has 
agreed to hear one or several other candidates 
is not at liberty to do this. It must hear all 
the other candidates first, otherwise it will 
break an honorable engagement with them. 
Don’t preach for such a church at all, as a 
eandidate, no matter how desirable it may 
otherwise be. If all candidates would observe 
these four simple ‘“don’ts ”’ a speedy improve- 
ment in the present distressful ministerial 
situation would follow. Ep. 





The number of immigrants into the United 
States during the last year, 230,832, was the 
smallest for fifteen years. With returning 
prosperity the number will rapidly increase, 
and if the incoming army shall be properly 
sifted will be an important element in pro- 
moting prosperity. 
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In and Around Boston 


A New Outpost in Greater Boston 

Massachusetts Congregationalism has stirred 
itself to the extent of adding nearly a score of 
new churches to its list within the last half- 
decade. The vicinity of Boston has five of 
these to its credit, every one of which, with 
perhaps one exception, is active and progress- 
ing. Now again our local churches will soon 
be called upon to receive into their fellow- 
ship a new sister—one which, though recently 
having come into existence, promises a reli- 
able growth. 

About six miles from the heart of Boston 
proper, within the limits of Quincy and be- 
tween Quiney Bay and Wollaston, Norfolk 
Downs, a practically new community, has 
grown up. For a few years a union society 
has provided the means of worship for the 
local congregation, which was made up of dif- 
ferent denominations, prominent among them 
being Unitarians and Congregationalists. 
About six months ago it was thought that a 
connection with some denominational body 
and a more stable organization than simply 
the society which then existed would add 
strength to the enterprise. Accordingly the 
needs and desires of the parish were consid- 
ered in the light of what various denomina- 
tions could offer in the way of assistance at 
the beginning and encouragement to self-sup- 
port later, and the choice of an alliance with 
the Congregationalists resulted, the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society agreeing 
to aid the work at the outset to the extent of 
S500, 

Thereupon the good office of the Congrega- 
tional Church Union of Boston and Vicinity 
came into play. To it was deeded the prop- 
erty of the union society, with the agreement 
that when a church had been entirely estab- 
lished and fellowshiped the property should 
be deeded back again. The chapel now used 
for worship is valued at about $3,000. The or- 
ganization was completed with twenty-three 
members July 27, under the name Park and 
Downs Union Congregational Church. The 
church has also been incorporated. Its rec- 
ognition will doubtless be effected in the fall. 
About 200 families are interested in the move- 
ment. The Sunday school enrolls eighty 
members, and during the Sundays of July the 
congregations by actual count averaged over 
ninety. 

The pastor of the church is Rev. Fred T. 
Knight, formerly of Hartford Seminary, whose 
home was in Roxbury. His ordination will 
probably occur in October. Together with 
other members of the Wollaston church, Rev. 
R. B. Tobey of Boston has been closely iden- 
tified with the recent beginnings of the new 
organization. 

Old South Historical Lectures 

The choice of Miss Maria L. Baldwin as 
lecturer on Harriet Beecher Stowe in the Old 
South Historical Course was peculiarly fitting, 
not because Miss Baldwin has any association 
with slavery, but because she belongs to the 
race in whose possibilities Mrs. Stowe had 
such faith. As principal of the Agassiz Gram- 
mar School in Cambridge, where she was 
born and educated, Miss Baldwin has done 
noteworthy work along educational lines, and 
has won for herself an enviable social posi- 
tion. Her lecture last Wednesday took the 
form of a biographical sketch of Mrs. Stowe, 
given with a grace of manner and sweetness 
of voice that charmed her large audience of 
young people. One of the most interesting 
parts of the lecture was Miss Baldwin’s de- 
scription of her own impressions of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, both in childhood and in later 
years, after she had acquired what she called 
‘‘a more chastened literary taste.’”’ Her dark 
face shone with enthusiasm as she exclaimed, 
“Tt seems to me we have had the great Amer- 
ican novel.”’ Even more earnest was her 
tribute to Mrs. Stowe’s belief in the Negro, 
which has been justified, the lecturer said, by 
the steady increase of ambition, the slow but 


sure growth in civilization, knowledge and 
character. ‘‘ The colored people in America,” 
said Miss Baldwin, ‘have to encounter noth- 
ing so disheartening as the denial to them of 
the same feelings and capacities that other 
persons have.”’ 


The Public Bathhouse at Crescent Beach 

Every well-appointed modern residence has a 
bathroom. But all places of residence are not 
well appointed in this respect, and it is diffi- 
cult to say which errs the most, the home of 
the countryman or the city man, Five years 
ago an investigation of the conditions of life 
of 71,665 families in Boston living in rented 
apartments showed that only 82,716 persons 
out of 311,396 had access to bathrooms, and 
the state of affairs today probably is not much 
better. Such statistics as these and reflection 
on some of the most obvious facts of city life 
are leading our progressive city officials and 
private citizens to see that the day has dawned 
when every well-managed American city must 
have such public, municipal.bathhouses as are 
now found in Glasgow, Manchester, London, 
Vienna, Berlin and Buda-Pesth. And then will 
follow baths in the public schools, and baths 
in manufactories, such a8iare now to be found 
so frequently in German towns, for our people 
have only to be shown that such action is 
not only calculated to increase the pleasure, 
lengthen the life and better the morals of the 
average man, but will not prove to be a drain 
on the public treasury, and they will hasten 
to follow the example of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Brookline, Mass., the two municipalities in 
this country to do pioneer.,work along this 
line. To all who care to know just what has 
been done in this matter in European cities, 
the latest bulletin (No. 11) of the Federal De- 
partment of Labor will prove an invaluable 
guide, thanks to the labor of Dr. E. M. Hart- 
well of Boston, who has compiled a valuable 
monograph on Public Baths in Europe. 

The experiment of the Metropolitan Park 
Commission, involving large expenditure of 
public funds, at Crescent Beach, Revere, near 
Boston, has already proved so successful that 
other cities will soon be turning toward the 
sea-bathing establishment there as a model. 
Crescent Beach formerly was almost as dis- 
reputable in character as it was beautiful in 
seascape. Saved for all time to the people by 
its purchase by the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission, it is now the resort of thousands of 
respectable folk, who find a new, splendidly 
appointed bathhouse, with every convenience, 
to be had at the cost of fifteen cents. On Sun- 
day, Aug. 8, 7,000 people availed themselves 
of its advantages. 


Sunday in the Neighboring Pulpits 

Many of the pulpits ef the vicinity were 
filled with strangers on Sunday. Berkeley 
Temple welcomed Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, 
D. D., of Chicago; the Old South heard again 
Rev. T. T. Munger, D. D., of New Haven; 
Park Street pulpit was supplied by Dr. H. J. 
Patrick of Newton; and Shawmut listened to 
Rey. I. O. Rankin of Peekskill, N. Y. Pil- 
grim Church, Dorchester, listened to Rev. 
F. W. Palmer of Auburn, N. Y., and Eliot, 
Roxbury, to Dr. J. E. Kittredge of Geneseo, 
N. Y. Broadway, Somerville, was supplied 
by Major D. W. Whittle of Northfield, and 
Shepard Memorial, Cambridge, by Rev. L. S. 
Parker, D. D., of North Cambridge. At Ar- 
lington Dr. E. F. Williams of Chicago preached ; 
at Winchester Rey. J. H. Morley of Minne- 
apolis, and at Chelsea, for the united congre- 
gation of the First and Central Churches, Rev. 
F. E. Hopkins occupied the pulpit for the 
second Sunday. 





Thirty-two years have passed since the 
Civil War ended. The number of persons 


drawing pensions today for service in that 
war is almost a million. Who dares to say 
that the republic is not grateful to its de- 
fenders? 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregatens House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9 to 5. An- 
nual [open a P00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Gipsttional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
es jonal House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 

rd, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary ; Charles E. Ly ty Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York ; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
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caiones, twenty academies in the West and South ten 

hristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 

Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 

Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, il. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whiitlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Kev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o 
the Congregstienel Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supriies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. he day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study,3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room. 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “T give an 
bequeath to the Bost »n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
0 , tobe applied to the charitable uses and ~— 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

The open-air praise services held on church 
steps and lawns as a prelude to the evening 
meeting are a true index of the joy and har- 
mony to be found in Christian fellowship, and 
it would be strange if they did not attract a 
goodly number within doors who otherwise 
might stay outside. Music is inherently di- 
vine and could not be more fittingly employed 
than in directing pilgrims into heavenly paths. 

We don’t know how the short pastorate 
works among the Methodists, but with us it 
sometimes tends to repetition after an interim. 
Witness two instances this week in our Regis- 
ter, of a pastor returning to an earlier field. 
And these cases are by no means exceptional. 
We hope there is an increase of salary, and 
fuller appreciation on both sides than ever 
before. 

We do not often hear of such a conscientious 
regard for ancient forms and customs as a 
Massachusetts church has endeavored to pre- 
serve. Our correspondent wonders, and so do 
we, whether many other churches in the State 
retain one special old-time practice which is 
mentioned in the item. 

It is well that Congregationalism is strongly 
established in Cleveland, since the recent 
growth of the city is said to be second largest 
in the country. We count our churches there 
as morethan a score. They are active and well 
supported and have some of our best men as 
leaders. 

The Kansas church which trundled a school- 
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house forty miles across the prairie for the 
sake of having a local habitation deserves a 
better one, and we hope it will grow fast 
enough in strength and numbers to be able to 
have a proper meeting house in the near 
future. 

We trust that returning prosperity will 
make an early call on the Minnesota church 
which sorely needs a minister, but refrains 
from calling one till it is out of debt. In this 
ease the coming man may feel reasonably sure 


- of receiving his remuneration, at least. 


An Illinois city should feel a great impulse 
in its religious life from the united efforts of 
its Christian young people. Such examples 
of co-operative activity not only impress the 
community but give enthusiasm to the work- 
ers and add a larger blessing. 

A plan for clearing a debt has been put in 
operation by a Vermont church which does not 
press hard on individual givers, but opens a 
way for complete liberation from the burden 
within a comparatively short time. 

A simple but very practical idea was that 
carried out by a Maine church for the benefit 
of hospital shut-ins. How often Christians 
could thus share simple joys. 

The “gospel wagon” in Iowa seems to be 
traveling to good purpose. Though it seldom 
stays long in one place, we trust that the bless- 
ings it brings will abide. 

Of Special Note 

Generosity of preachers in an Ohio city 
toward a brother in an adjacent State. 

Practical ministry with employés in a Mich- 
igan town. 

PRACTICAL METHODS OF REACHING AND 

HOLDING PEN 

Go for them with a wise head and a heart 
brimful of sympathy and love. Do not stand 
upon the mountain top of dignity, but come 
down to the plain where they live and move. 
Find out what they are thinking about and 
entering into their best thoughts gradually 
lead up to higher ideals by word and example. 
This is the spirit of the efforts in the First 
Church of Lasalle, Il. 

A Men’s League with appropriate commit- 
tees to cover the various lines of action takes 
charge of the Sunday evening service, the pas- 
tor keeping his fingers on the battery well in 
the rear. The officers—a president, vice-pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer—are intelligent, 
wide-awake laymen, and good men head the 
committees. It is important to emphasize the 
music, securing the best talent for vocal and 
instrumental work. Printed programs are a 
great help and serve to impress the subjects 
and attract hearers. 

Our plan has been to secure an intelligent, 
live layman to speak first for ten minutes, fol- 
lowed by a short, suitable selection by a good 
lady reader, who in turn is followed by a ten- 
minutes address by the pastor, the whole pro- 
gram being interspersed by appropriate, stir- 
ring music. “Bright, brief and brotherly” 
has been our motto. The result has been that 
many men have attended church who were 
never seen there before. 

The Men’s League has been happily supple- 
mented by occasionally inviting the different 
fraternities to worship with us in a body and 
in full regalia: Various orders are strong in 
numbers in Lasalle, and they have heartily re- 
sponded to the invitation of the pastor in the 
name of the church. They have often filled the 
body of the house with an imposing array of 
men. At Easter the Knights Templars wor- 
shiped with us, White Sunday the Modern 
Woodmen, Trinity Sunday the Odd Fellows, 
May Day Sunday the Knights of Pythias, and 
Rose Sunday the United Workmen. The pas- 
tor is not a member of any secret order, but 
all needed information as to history and sali- 
ent points of excellence has been readily ob- 
tained by him from the members, and he has 
enjoyed the preparation and preaching of this 
new series of sermons. 

We have been impressed by the experience 
of the last few weeks with the fact that men 
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should be invited not only singly but in groups 
and large bodies, and that a fair proportion 
will quickly and heartily respond. ‘The frater- 
nities are here to stay. Let us make the most 
of present conditions, giving them credit for 
what help they are giving as good Samaritans 
and in other ways. Thus we will draw many 
men to church who could not be reached 
otherwise. Rare opportunities will be af- 
forded for preaching the gospel to large 
bodies of men, and the truth may be aimed at 
their hearts to open a way heavenward. 

Men who have not been seen in God’s house 
for years are now coming with their wives 
and children. The congregations of the last 
six months have steadily increased in num- 
bers, including a larger percentage of men 
than women, especially in the pastor’s nor- 
mal class, and even at the midweek service. 
Moreover, contrary to the usual statistics. the 
church has received fully as many men as 
women on confession of faith. Js. B 


NEW ENGLAND 
(For Boston news see page 265.) 
Massachusetts 

SOMERVILLE.—Highland. During the absence 
of the pastor, Rev. G. S. Anderson, on his vacation 
the supplies, beginning Aug. 15, are: Prof. John 
Moore of Brookline, Rev. W. A. Bacon of Beverly, 
Rey. A. J. Coville of Cambridge, Rey. H. W. Conant 
of Somerville, and Rey. H. C. Fay of Somerville. 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. Rey. O. A. Hough- 
ton, D. D., of Cortland, N. Y., has filled the pulpit 
acceptably for three weeks. He concluded his sery- 
ices last Sunday. 

LEOMINSTER.—Dr. G. R. W. Scott, the pastor, 
at the morning and, evening services of a recent 
Sunday gave accounts of the San Francisce C. E. 
convention. His impressions and descriptions were 
enjoyed by large congregations. - 

SouTH HADLEY FALLS.—The meeting house has 
been closed six weeks for repairs which are nearing 
completion. The auditorium has been frescoed in 
tasteful colors. The whole renovation required an 
outlay of about $1,000. 

East LONGMEADOW.—Revy. J. A. Hughes and his 
family started last week Monday for a carriage drive 
to Portland, Ct., Mrs. Hughes’s former home. Thence 
they will go to Wickford, R. I. Their absence will 
cover two Sundays. 

HINSDALE.—The pastor, Rey. J. W. Laird, and 
his family are away visiting in Suffield, Ct. Last 
Sunday Rev. C. 0. Eames of Becket conducted the 
services. 

GOSHEN.—The church in this village is as old as 
the town itself, having been erected in 1782. Fora 
long time certain changes have been needed in the 
building, but it was desired to retain as much as 
possible of the old building. In the recent improve- 
ments there has been a careful regard as to a pres- 
ervation of distinctively ancient features, and the 
result is a happy blending of old and new. The high 
pulpit, in use since 1834, and the gallery, running 
about three sides of the church, have been retained, 
together with the old pews. A new pulpit set with 
reading-desk in front of the old pulpit is used during 
the delivery of the sermon, while the old pulpit is 
used in the preliminary services. The people of 
this church retain the good old New England cus- 
tom of turning to face the choir at the singing of the 
“Jast hymn.” 

WILLIAMSBURG.—The church now worships at 
the Methodist meeting house while its new chapel 
is building. The work is well under way. The two 
churches unite for prayer meetings and Sunday 
school. 

The Second Church, Huntington, will be closed 
during the vacation of the pastor, Rev. W. L. Hend- 
rick, at Norwich Pond.—Rev. A. C. Townsend of 
Westhampton is spending part of his vacation in 
Boston.——The First Church, Wilbraham, holds no 
services for several Sundays, while the pastor, Rev. 
M. 8. Howard, is away at Brant Rock.——Rev. E. L. 
Chute of First Church, Ware, and his family have 
gone to Newbury for three weeks, during which 
regular services are suspended.—Rey. W. H. Ash- 
ley and family of Shelburne Falls have gone to the 
seashore for three weeks.—Rev. R. B. Hibbard, 
formerly pastor of Second Church, Chicopee, spent 
some time with friends recently at the Falls.— 
Rey. E. M. Frary of Chaplin, Ct., preached last Sun- 
day at Coleraine, where he was formerly pastor. 


Maine 


DENMARK.—A beautiful 1nemorial window has 
been placed behind the pulpit by Dr. Burnham of 
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Jefferson, N. H., in memory of his wife, for five 
years a member of this church. Appropriate dedi- 
cation services have been held, with a large audience. 

RocKLAND.—Contrary to reports of a large defi- 
cit at the end of the fiscal year, this church closed 
that period with a balance on hand, $50 of which 
were given to the pastor, Rev. C. A. Moore. Later, 
also, his salary was raised. 

LIMERICK.—For a recent Sunday morning service 
each one attending was asked to bring a bouquet. A 
large variety of flowers was thus received, and after 
service the floral contribution was taken to the 
Maine General Hospital. 

NorwAY.—First has the gift of a beautiful coim- 
munion service from one of its members. The foun- 
dation is laid and work begun on a new parsonage for 
Rev. B. 8. Rideout, who serves both local churches. 

ROBINSTON AND RED BEACH.—Endeavorers con- 
duct the Sunday evening meeting every other week. 
Work goes on quietly. About $50 were raised for 
church finances at the beach by a dinner and sale. 

AUBURN.—High Street. The remodeled edifice 
will have a memorial window commemorating the 
pastorate of the late Rev. A. P. Tinker, who served 
faithfully 10 years, 1872-82. 

WALDOBORO.—First. Rev. Hugh McCallum of 
Pawtucket, R.1I., has assumed the pastorate. Quite 
extensive repairs are being made throughout the 
whole building. 

Rev. Donald MeCormick preached at the Maine 
Press Association meeting in Boothbay Harbor.— 
Rev. Charles Whittier, State evangélist, is to reside 
at Orono.—Rev. W. G. Wade and wife of Pittston 
were given a recent reception by the women of the 
church.-—Rev. Arthur Varley is engaged to fill the 
Oxford pulpit another year. 


New Hampshire 


HENNIKER.—The wife of Deacon Horace Childs 
died, Aug. 9, at the age of 81. She was long one of 
the most active and honored members of the 
church. In January last she and her venerable 
husband, who survives her at the age of 90, passe: 
their 60th wedding anniversary. 

CANTERBURY.—The Christian crusaders who re- 
cently closed their labors here won the hearts of 
many by their zeal and consecration. As a result 
the church was greatly quickened and _ strength- 
ened, backsliders were reclaimed and a few led to 
begin the Christian life. 

SouTH MERRIMACK.—A hew furnace is being 
put into the church and other needed repairs are in 
order in the way of improvement. Mr. J. G. Miller 
of Andover Seminary, with his family, is on the 
ground and supplying during his summer vacation. 

HILLsBboro CENTER.—At a recent birthday party 
the Junior C. E. Society furnished a pleasant enter- 
tainment of song and recitation, follewed by re- 
freshments, and nearly $50 were netted. The 
proceeds will be used for painting the church. 

BROOKLINE mourns the recent loss of Mr. J. A. 
Hall, one of its strongest supporters and for 12 
years the efficient superintendent of the Sunday 
school.. He was one of the most prominent busi- 
ness men of the town. 

The addresses given at the 70th annual meeting 
of the Cheshire Conference by Rev. W. W. Livingston 
and Rev. G. H. De Bevoise, on The Work of the 
Churches, 1827-97, and The History of the Confer- 
ence, have been issued in pamphlet form. 

Vermont 

NEWPORT is endeavoring to wipe out an indebt- 
edness of $5,000. The prospect of success is good. 
The plan provides that $10 notes with interest be 
given, which shall be paid within three years. 
About 400 notes are already given. 

A new series of Sunday evening services has been 
started in Second Church, Bennington.—-Rev. C. 
O. Day of Brattleboro, chaplain of the State militia, 
fulfilled his duties at the annual encampment last 
week.—Rey. F. E. Dewhurst of Indianapolis 
preached in Burlington recently——Dr. W. H. 
Davis of Newton, Mass., is at his native town, Chel- 
sea, recovering from a recent illness.—Rev. C. H. 
Smith of Pittsford has been spending four weeks in 
Detroit. 

Connecticut 

HARTFORD.—Pearl Street. The building com- 
mittee is actively at work and it is proposed to have 
the new house ready for occupancy by July 1. 
1898, when the transfer of the present property 
will take place.——South. Rey. Dr. E. P. Parker re- 
turned from a European trip last Saturday. The 
new gospel wagon for open air Sunday meetings in 
this city was dedicated a week ago Sunday after- 
noon. The prayer was offered by Rev. K. F. Nor- 
ris and an address made by Rev. De Witt Williams. 
The wagon cost $475 and seats 22 persons. 
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NeWINGTON.—The committee is hard at work, 
and plans are rapidly being formulated for an ap- 
propriate celebration in October of the 100th anni- 
versary of the building of the church, which date is 
also the 175th anniversary of organization and the 
150th of the settlement of Rey. Joshua Belden. 

Fark HAVEN.—Grand Avenue. It has been de- 
cided to give the people’s course of entertainments 
again during the fall and winter and the committee 
bas the matter in hand. This will be the fourth 
season of this popular course, which has been so 
successful and so well patronized in the past. 

srony CREEK.—The Ladies’ Aid Society during 
the past year has paid $125 on the parsonage. debt, 
besides leaving a considerable sum in the treasury. 
With the money in hand, and what will be secured 
this fall, it is expected that the debt will be entirely 
removed before the first of the year. 

EASTFORD.—The late Sophronia Hasler of Web- 
ster, Mass., bequeathed to both of the churches 
here, Congregational and Methodist, $2,000 each. 
Her mother was at one time a member of the former 
and she herself of the latter. 

West SUFFIELD closes its house for five or six 
weeks for renovation and repairs. The congrega- 
tion will worship with the Methodists until the 
edifice is again ready. The work on the chapel is 
also progressing rapidly. 

NortH Woopstock.—Work has been commenced 
ou the foundation of the addition to the chureh given 
by Deacon Bixby in memory of his son. The annex 
is to be 36 x 24 feet, and will contain a kitchen, 
parlor and library. 

\ ERNON.—Center has voted to engage Rev. W. W. 
Davidson of New Haven as acting pastor until May 
1, 1898, the remainder of the present ecclesiastical 
vear. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

SAVANNAH.—A new church of 20 members was 
organized on the 12th. Sermons by Rev. Messrs. 
(. H. Dickinson and F. 8. Fiteh, D. D., and an ad- 
dress by See. Ethan Curtis made up the program. 
The enterprise has been in charge of Rev. H. E. 
Gurney of the Home Missionary Society. 

Key. Dr. W. E. Park has returned from California 
and began his labors in Gloversville Aug. 15. 


THE SOUTH 
Virginia 
FALLS CourcH.—Rey. J. H. Jenkins having sev- 
ered his connection with this people, the local Min- 
isters’ Association has expressed its appreciation of 
his labor and borne testimony to his ability in the 
ministry. 
Florida 
BELLEAIR.—First. The preliminary steps towards 
the organization of a church in this thriving place 
were taken Aug. 1. Nine persons unite in the 
new enterprise. Regular preaching services have 
been held for eight months. 
St. PETERSBURG unites with the Presbyterians 
in work and worship. The churches are served ac- 
ceptably by Rey. I. M. Auld. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Plymouth. Rey. L. L. Taylor, the 
pastor, returned to the city for the first two Sundays 
in August and filled his own pulpit, returning to New 
Jersey for the remainder of his vacation, during 
which the pulpit will be supplied by Rey. H. L. 
Bigelow of Vine Street Chureh, Cincinnati. Mr. 
sigelow also supplies several Sundays at Wood- 
land Avenue and Calvary Presbyterian Churches. 
Plymouth continues both morning and evening serv- 
ices through the summer.—Trinity is supplied 
during the vacation of Rev. R. A. George by Rev. 
C. J. Dole, Rey. J. G. Smith and Rey. T. Y. Gard- 
ner.—Euclid Avenue. Rey. C. W. Hiatt, D. D., 
the new pastor, is a graduate of Wheaton College 
and Oberlin Seminary. His first pastorate was at 
High Street Church (now Plymouth) in Columbus. 
After he left the A. M. A. secretaryship he was 
pastor in Kalamazoo, Mich., for a year, and then in 
Peoria for four years. The Euclid Avenue Church 
is among the most influential churches, having al- 
ways been aggressive in Christian work and gen- 
erous in its giving. It is in the most rapidly grow- 
ing part of Cleveland, and the city itself has grown 
more rapidly the past 10 years than any city in the 
United States except Chicago. Franklin Avenue 
has published a volume of sermons written by its 
pastor, Rev. B. G. Newton, and hopes by the sale of 
them to extinguish the debt on its church building. 

CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills is being supplied in 
the absence of the pastor, Rev. J. R. Danforth, by 
the pastors of the other Congregational churches of 
the city. Each minister will donate his services for 
one Sunday to help build a parsonage for Rev. J. W. 
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Doane of the A. M. A. in the mountains of Ken- 

tucky. : 
Illinois 

(For Chicago news see page 250.) 

SOUTH DANVILLE is progressing with its build- 
ing notwithstanding the strike. The brick work is 
about completed, ready for the roof. Large donations 
of labor have been given by the bricklayers and other 
workmen. Contrary to the rule, peace and quiet 
reign in the mining districts of this section. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that the regular Sun- 
day church services and the four Sunday schools 
looked after by the pastor, Rev. James Hayes, and 
his family, are bearing fruit. 

WHEATON.—The Endeavor, Epworth League and 
Baptist Union members have organized a union in 
the interest of general Christian work, and specially 
in relation to work of civic federation, holding oc- 
casional union services on Sunday afternoons. 

RocKFORD.—First. The pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Leete, D.D., has preached recently in Detroit for 
two Sundays. He will spend the latter part of 
August among some of the lakes in Wisconsin. 

Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—People’s, which was organized 
as Congregational a few years ago, had its origin 
in a Presbyterian mission Sunday school, which was 
organized as the Fifth Presbyterian Church. The 
latter started to build a costly brick and stone 
edifice, but only the vestry has been used by the 
church until the present time. The property passed 
to the People’s Church by purchase in 1892, and has 
cost $35,000. It is now proposed, under the careful 
leadership of Mr. Fisher, to complete the building 
and furnish the main auditorium. Mr. Fisher goes 
East for two weeks during August for a short vaca- 
tion. Rey. J. M. Lewis, who served the church as 
pastor in 1893-95, is spending a portion of his vaca- 
tion among his old parishioners. 

MARION observed communion services Aug. 1, 
Rey. J. W. Comfort officiating. Mr. Comfort also 
preached at the Christian Temple Aug. 8 at union 
services of the Temple and Congregational churches. 
The last three Sundays in August he is engaged to 
supply the First Church, St. Louis, made vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. J. H. George. 

ANGOLA.—Since Rey. E. 8. Smith assumed the 
pastorate last year the spiritual interest has in- 
creased, and members have been received at every 
communion. Many of the church members have 
cottages at Lake James and adjoining lakes, and 
the summer services are suspended by the church. 
Mr. Smith is resting at home. 

Nichigan 

SAGINAW.—At the midweek prayer meetings dur- 
ing the pastor’s vacation some novel features have 
been introduced. After one really spiritual meet- 
ing tea was served to about 60 persons, and the 
meeting then took the form of a social hour. One 
person read from Hiram Golf's Religion. The same 
feature Was to be continued till the book was read. 

GAYLORD has been greatly strengthened since 
the coming of Rev. F.C. Wood. The parsonage has 
been removed to a new lot by the side of the church 
and thoroughly remodeled. The chureh building 
is at present undergoing extensive enlargement 
and repairs. 

BAY View.—Rev. Joel Martin, evangelist, and 
tev. Matthew Knowles, with others, held suecess- 
ful services Aug. 1 with the employés of a large 
circus company. The services were largely at- 
tended and most heartily enjoyed. 

MICHIGAN CENTER.—This enthusiastic little 
church is,about to lose its pastor, Rev. D. D. Gor- 
ton, who goes to Olivet College to complete his stud- 
ies. He is much beloved and will be missed. 

WILLIAMSTON.—The meeting house has been 
painted and repaired, and the women have under- 
taken to carpet it. 

Wisconsin 

TRUAX PRAIRIE, a promising new enterprise, 
progresses steadily in its rich farming community 
under the able leadership of Rev. H. R. Vaughn. 
During spring and summer the church has received 
21 accessions, which doubles its members. All ob- 
ligations are met when due. 

Eau CLAIRE.—Second. Rev. D. R. Anderson, 
the pastor, commences the second year of his pas- 
torate with much hope. The Sunday school has for 
some time overflowed the capacity of the building, 
classes having to retire for their lessons to neigh- 
boring houses. 

BELorr.—Second has added another Sunday 
school to those which it has had charge of. The | 
latest has Deacon C. H. McCumber for superintend- | 
ent. He is also superintendent at the home school. 
Rey. W. W. Sleeper is pastor. 

IRVINGTON will dedicate its new house next | 
month. The incomplete building has been in use, 
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when outdoor services are not held, because of re 
strictions on the use of the schoolhouse. 

DODGEVILLE AND PLyMouTH.—The Sunday 
school cleared about $200 from an excursion to 
Monona, Lake Assembly, the day of Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth’s address. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

St. Louts.—Central. Dr. C.S. Sargent is spend- 
ing his vacation at the East, preaching one Sunday 
each in Worcester and Magnolia, Mass., and Phila- 
delphia. His father, Dr. R. M. Sargent, supplies 
the pulpit during his son’s absence. Extreme heat 
leads to omission of the evening service.——Foun- 
tain Park. In the absence of the pastor during 
August the morning service is maintained, but in 
the evening the house is closed.—AHope. On ac- 
count of the heat the evening preaching service is 
held out of doors an hour earlier than usual. The 
change is in every way advantageous. 

lowa 

CENTER.—This country church is connected with 
Manson, under the care of Rey. F. G. Wilcox. Al- 
though 15 years of age, it has had no house of wor- 
ship until now. The new $900 building, with 125 
sittings, was dedicated, Aug. 8, free of debt and 
without aid from the C. C. B.S. Rev. D. G. Yonker, 
pastor when the church was organized, preached 
the dedicatory sermon, and Secretary Douglass 
preached at other services during the day. The con- 
tributions at the dedicatory service amounted to 
$265. 

Sroux Ciry.—Pilgrim. Why Is Life Like a Rail- 
road? is the subject of a lecture prepared especially 
for railroad men and their friends by the pastor, 
Rev. E. H. H. Holman. He has had considerable 
experience in this line of work, as Pilgrim is the out- 
growth of a railroad mission of which he was at the 
head. He plans to deliver the lecture in several of 
the railroad towns of the State during the summer. 

OSAGE.—AS aresult of special meetings conducted 
by the Smith brothers of Chicago, much interest 
was aroused in country communities. At one of 
these points Rev. W. W. Gist has established a Sun- 
day afternoon preaching service. Thirteen mem- 
bers have been received into the church, 11 on 
confession, as first fruits of the revival. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN.—Rey. O. H. L. Mason has 
begun the third year of his pastorate here. The 
church celebrated, June 20, the 40th anniversary of 
its organization. Of the 10 original members only 
one is now living. Of the 376 that have joined dur- 
ing its history, 121 united during the past 10 years. 

GowRiE.—Evangelist F. B. Smith of Chicago held 
union tent meetings for two weeks, beginning July e 
11, with good results. A large number confessed 
their faith in Christ, and 19 were received into the 
church Aug. 8. Others expect to unite. Rev. 
Mandus Barrett is pastor. 

GREENVILLE.—This German church is being sup- 
plied for the present by Rev. Adam Goettschel, who 
for four years was emigrant missionary in the har- 
bor of New York and later has been laboring in the 
Evangelical Association. 

Union.—Through the efforts of the women the 
ehurech has been newly carpeted, and the Young 
Ladies’ Society proposes to continue the good work 
by adding a new set of choir chairs. 

The church at Valley Junction is now ready to let 
the contract for a new building.——Thirty-nine 
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hopeful conversions at Percival resulted from the 
visit of Mr. A. B. Hobbs of Moody Institute with 
his gospel wagon. 

llinnesota 

EDGERTON.—Revy. Elijah Carter, for several years 
the beloved pastor of this church, closed his labors a 
few months ago on account of ill health. During 
his ministry a house of worship and a parsonage 
were erected and the church was much strength- 
ened. A new pastor has now been secured and the 
church will go forward. 

VERNDALE.— Since the coming of Rev. F. J 
Brown the work has grown. At the out-station, 
Bertha, the almost extinct church has been re- 
vived as the result of a visit from Evangelist 
Okerstein, and a new house of worship, the only 
one in the community, is in process of erection. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth has enjoyed for six 
weeks the ministrations of Rev. J. M. Dutton of 
Newtonville, Mass. His close attention to the 
vital truths of Scripture has won the interest of all. 

MADISON.—The women’s society has recently 
paid off a mortgage indebtedness of $200. It has 
also painted the meeting house and contributed the 
proceeds of one day’s work to the American Board. 

PELICAN RApips.—The work has made decided 
gain since the coming of Rey. E. P. Crane, and he is 
to remain another year. Congregations are large, 
and several persons have recently united. 

FERGUS FALLS.—Since the coming of Rey. C. M. G. 
Harwood last September 30 persons have joined 
the church, congregations have increased and the 
Sunday school has nearly doubled. 

ORTONVILLE is struggling on without a pastor 
during the summer, and will continue to do so until 
it is again even with the world financially. 

GLYNDON.—The C. E. Society carries on the serv- 
ices in the absence of the pastor, and also conducts 
a Sunday school in an out-district. 

Kansas 

MACON dedicated its new building Aug. 4. Supt. 
L. P. Broad preached the sermon and Evangelist 
Karn and Rey. R. H. Harper of Ellis preached at 
other meetings. At the communion held at the close 
of the dedication service three persons requested 
prayers for their conversion. The building, which 
is on the treeless, destitute frontier, was once a 
schoolhouse, and was drawn 40 miles across the 
prairie by the Macon people. The improvements 
cost $635, of which the C. C. B. S. furnished $200. 
The devotion of the people to the enterprise, amid 
their poverty, has been heroic. 


Nebraska 


HYANNIS, the county seat of Grant County, holds 
an important position in the northwestern part of 
the State. The region is occupied mostly by cattle 
farms, which are now in a satisfactory condition. 
The church has made little progress since organiza- 
tion for want of a permanent pastor. Plans have 
been in contemplation for the erection of a church 
plant which should combine a house of worship with 
parsonage and a club house or reading-room. A 
large number of young men come into the region to 
engage in the cattle business for whom it is desira- 
ble to provide some place of resort. Mrs. H. S. Cas- 
well, who visited the field last November in connec- 
tion with Superintendent Bross, was much attracted 
to the movement and has interested Eastern friends. 
The building is now going forward in accordance 


with careful plans prepared by competent archi- | 
tects. An efficient pastor has been found in Mr. | 


B. H. Jones of the last class in Oberlin Seminary, 
who, with his family, is now on the field. 


South Dakota 


LETCHER.—This little church has recently en- | 


larged its meeting house to double the former size, 
has added a tower and otherwise improved the 
property. Rededication services were held Aug. 1, 
Supt. W. H. Thrall preaching the sermon. 
OacoMA.—Mr! J. L. Blanks of Oberlin Seminary is 
doing excellent work on this frontier field. Besides 


holding services here he preaches both at White | 


River and at Lyman. Mr. Blanks will return to 
Oberlin in the fall. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—Rey. John Comin, the pastor, is | 


taking a four weeks’ vacation in Canada. Sunday 


afternoons Mr. Comin holds services every three | 
weeks at West Point, Ola and Pukwana, three | 


needy stations. 

Mrs. A. O. Nichols of Sioux City is doing heroic 
missionary service in a large field, including River- 
side church in northwestern Iowa and two needy 
country points in southeastern South Dakota. To 
fill the three Sunday appointments requires a ride 
of 35 miles. Cottage prayer meetings are also sus- 
tained. 

Exchanges are being made by some pastors, an 
arrangement which affords each a little rest, pleas- 
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ure and profit, and a wider knowledge of the State 
work. 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SonoMA.—The auditorium was reopened Aug. 1 
having been thoroughly renovated. A new organ 
was used for the first time. This is the gift of Mrs. 
Craig—a friend of the church since its organization 
—in memory of her late husband. Soon a handsome 
stained window will be placed in the church in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Obed Choat, who were 
among the charter members and both of whom have 
recently died. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—First is sifting its roll of 768 
names, 124 of which represent permanently ab- 
sentees.—. Third is being supplied during vacation 
by Rey. J. A. Cruzan, editor of The Pacifie and a 
former pastor.—Bethany. Rey. W. C. Pond, the 
faithful pastor, never takes a vacation, unless a 
Southern tour in February in behalf of his Chinese 
work be so considered. 

First Church, Los Angeles, is now 30 years old, 
and has a membership of 580, 





HAWAII 


HiLo.—A handsome $14,000 edifice was dedi. 
eated Independence Day. It contains a fine new 
pipe organ costing $3,000, of which Hon. Alex. 
Young of Honolulu gave $1,000. Another gift was 
a $1,000 clock for the tower. While local residents 
have contributed generously, the work could not 
have been completed on so large a scale at this 
time but for the princely gifts of non-residents in- 
terested in the locality, The church, which is 
nearly 30 years old, has a present membership of 
108. It has raised $88,500 altogether, an average 
of $3,000 per year. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
* Calls 


BORTON, Carl D., Villa Ridge, Ill., to Rio and New 

ee indsor. Accepts, and will study at Knox © oteee. 
SHELL, Jonas, Leavenworth, Wn., to Eagle Harbor. , 

DRAW BRIDGE, R.N., Middleton, N.H., to Union, | 
where he has been su plying. Accepts. 

DYER, Frank, to Bars e’s Ch., Iron Mountain, Mic 

GRISW OLD, A. Linley, Custer, Mich, to his “old feta at) 
Grandville. aaa pts. 

JOHNSON, Orrin H., formerly of Madrone, Wn., to | 
a land ‘and Bradley. Accepts, with address at Way- | 


lar 
KNIGHT, Fred. T., formerly of Andover Sem., to the 
new Park and Downs Ch., Norfolk Downs, Quincy, 
Mass. Accepts | 
KRUM, John P., Kelloggsville, O0., to Mesopotamia. | 


rts. 

MOORE: Gainer P., Olivet, Mich., to Cedar Springs and 
E. Nelson, Mich.  Acce 1 oe and has begun work. 

MOORE, John W., to Liberty (Trevor), Wis. Accepts. 

MORA ACH, Jacob, Princeton, Neb., pe German Ch., 
Avoca, Io. Accep »ts, and has begun we 

MY Le E, Geo. W., ‘reeport, Mich., to W hite Cloud. 

PIERCE, Chas. P., Yale Sem., to E, Douglass, Mass., for 

UES rom Sept. 1. Accepts. 
be EN, Chas. N., Rootstown, 0. recalled to Fredonia, 


| 
bic, 5 a J., Ludlow, Mass., declines call P| 
| 


Union x. N.H. His address after Sept. 1 will be Balti 
mor | 
RICE, ‘Austin, Yale Sem., accepts call to Forest Grove, | 


re 
ROBINSON, Wm. J., ea ee of Ashby, Mass., to Web- 
pag and Salisbury, N.H., for a year. Accepts, to be- 
in at > 
saw , Leeds, Eng., to Hartland, Wis. Accepts. 
SHIRLEY, Aihee yme, Ct., to supply at Somersville 


or six months. 
STEVENS, Almon 0. (Bapt pocheser, Minn., to 


Plymouth Ave. Cc land, Gal. Accepts. | 
VARLEY, Arth ines call to remain another year | 
at Oxford, Me. He: engage in stud. 


y. 
WEBB, Henry W. cipal of Normal oe. Grand 
View, Tenn., to cltyebars, 5. D. Accepts. 
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Ordinations and Installations 

DYER, Frank, o. Bethesda Ch. a di July 31. Parts 
by Rey. —* H. B. Harrison, A. W. Safford and 

RURING, Victor H., o. enmore, 5, p- 5 Ane. 4. sn 
Rev. B. H. Burtt; eae parts, essrs, 
Thrall, P. B. Fis k, E. V . Jenney BM, ay 

WATT, R. Geo., “ ‘iad i. Fitch Bay, Que., Aug. 10, 
Sermon, Prof. . H. Warriner; other parts, et 
Messrs. B. W. Day, Robt. Hay, G. H. Craik, G. E, 
Read, Churchill Moore. 

WwooDW ARD, Geo. H., o. Princeton, Me., Aug. 3. 
Sermon, Rev E. Lombard; other parts, Rey, 
Messrs. H. F. "Harding GA. Mills, J. A Lawrence, 
Cc. D. Crane, H. W. Conley. 


Resignations 
ORAWEORD, Oliver C., Iron River, Wis., to take effect 
Sept. 
DIXON, \ Win., Ferry St. Ch., New Haven, Ct. 
FITCH, Lucius R. , Lakeside Clear Lake P.O. ), Io. 
MERRITT, Wm. C., Snohomish, Wn. 


Churches Organized 


QUINC Y, Mass., Norfolk Downs, Park and Downs Union 
Ch., 27 ‘July A 33 members. 


Miscellaneous 

EMERSON, Jas. C., who some time ago left his pastorate 
at Deerfield, N. H., for California in search of health, 
has returned, nothing benefited by his trip, much to 
the sorrow of his many friends. 

McQU ARRIE, Neil P., has closed work at Niagara, N. D., 
and will enter the ev: ‘angelistic field. 

ST. JOHN, Benj., pastor of North Park Ch., Des Moines, 
Io., with ‘his fam ly, is enjoying a vacation in Colorado. 

WRIGHT, Cassius E., Austin, Minn., on account of 
throat trouble has been spending his vacation at 
Colorado Springs and has now gone to the Pacific 
coast. 





To Buffalo and return for one fare is what the 
Fitchburg R. R. offers account of the G. A. R. na- 
tional encampment. Tickets are good going Aug. 
21 to 23, and returning until Aug. 31 inclusive. 
Write to J. R. Watson, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t., Boston, 
Mass., for circulars. 

THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG, On which 
was fought the decisive, as well as the greatest, 
battle of the Civil War, is one of the points of inter- 
est visited on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's 
personally-conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray 
and Washington, which will leave Boston Sept. 8. 
Rate, including all necessary expenses during the 
entire time absent, $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 








Tones up the System — 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Gives Ambition 
and Makes Him Feel Young and 
Vigorous—An Excellent Remedy. 
‘“My wife and daughter use Hood’s Sarsa- 

parilla for toning up the system and regard it 

as an excellent remedy for that purpose. I 

have also used it myself and experienced its 

beneficial effects in toning up the system. It 
gives me ambition and makes me feel young 
and vigorous. I am 60 years old and my strong 
and healthy physical condition is largely due 
to the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’”’ CRAwW- 
FORD F. Mowry, Smithfield, R. 1, 


Hood’s *"faritia 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Insist upon Hoop’s; take no substitute. 


are tasteless, mild, effective. 
_Hood’ Ss Pills All druggists. 25 cents. 
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ROTHSCHILD'S IDEA. 





Rothschild’s maxim through all his life was 


the best!’’ It was not merely the maxim 


of a rich man, but it was the crystallized wis- 


of a successful man. And as such it is 


valuable. 

Now follow it a step further. There is 
never a better time to buy the best than when 
every one else is buying the cheapest; that is, 
when the ordinary buyer is economizing. Then 
the price of the best falls under the stagnation 
'of no demand, and great values may be captured. 

Here is one of the tables in our collection of Empire furniture. It is a fair 


| type of a hundred other pieces that we have had made at considerable cost. 


The fierce grindstone of ‘hard times 
| niture within your easy reach. It is the 


” has brought some of our choicest fur- 
chanee of a lifetime. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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PRAYER MEETING 


compelled to face. Unless help comes at once the 
result must be a burdensome debt at home, as well 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN ~ as a further crippling of the work abroad. 
Topic, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. The Idols We A The Spirit of God is working marvelously in 
Topic, Aug. 20-Leps. &, le idols We Are many of our missions, but the financial supplies are 
Likely to Worship, Ex. 20: 1-6; Luke 12: 13-21. not forthcoming. The churches upon which re- 
This generation will never go back to the sponsibility rests must know the facts. The situa- 
worship of sticks and stones, and it is hard tion calls for prayer and heart searching on the part 
for us to realize that human beings in any age of the constituency of the Board. In the few re- 
or part of the world could bow down before pais days aoe is time to change apparent dis- 
: A ‘ = A aster into inspiring success. 
objects which are to us only interesting curios. Remittances received by Sept. 6 will be entered 
But we ought not to be too sure that ne have into the accounts of the fiscal year. 
outgrown the tendency to put something else Phe committee awaits with much anxiety, but not 
than the supreme God before us as the object without hope, the response which will come from 
of our affection and the goal of our desires. the churches and individuals in view of this state- 
Boston and New York have their idols as well ment. EDWIN B. WEBB, Chairman. 
as Hindustan and Patagonia. What we call CHARLES H. DANIELS, Clerk. 
the best society renders homage to things that THE thirty-first annual encampment of the 
may be as poor a substitute for the living God g 4. R. will be held in Buffalo this year. If you 
as the grinning faces carved out of wood or are going remember that the Fitchburg R. R. is the 
ivory. Whether we are a part or not of the popular route. Rate only one fare for the round 
ease-loving, self-indulgent social circles, we trip. 2 . 
cannot help being to a greater or less degree A RELIABLE INSTITUTION.—This can be truly 
affected by their atmosphere and ideals. Hence, said of the Bryant & Stratton Commercial School of 
as followers of the straightforward, sincere Boston, which, as our readers will notice by the ad- 
Nazarene, we need to take to heart constantly vertisement in this week’s issue, will reopen Tues- 
the injunction, “ Little children, guard your- ay, Sept. 7. This school is one of the largest and 
selves from idols.” mostsuccessful of its class in the world. It stands 
Success is a modern idol; we bow down be- at the head — a re! eae oma 
fore it in the person of the shrewd capitalist. the value of its training is attested by hundreds o 
We forget the distinction that was well made the jeading counting-rooms of New England. ° It 
by a Massachusetts pastor the other day when can be patronized with the most implicit confidence 
speaking of one of his rich parishioners who that nothing that is possible to be done for its pupils 
had just died. He said, ‘‘He was not merely , will be left undone. 





anticipated such a decrease in revenue as it is now | 


graduates who are occupying positions of trust in | 














Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’Sent 
FREE oN, APPLICATION. 
New Yorn CONDENSED MILK Co.N.Y. 








Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 





a suceessful business man, but he was a suc- 
cessful man in business.’’ Here in America 
we are prone to test men altogether by what | 
they have accomplished in commercial life, in | 
literature, in politics. Napoleon’s question, | 
which he put whenever a subordinate was 
recommended for promotion, ‘‘What has he 
done?” is too often the only question we ask | 
regarding a man. But there are other ques- , 
tions which must be asked before we have 
actually taken his measure. It is as important | 
to learn how he has won his success and what 
he is doing with it now he has obtained it. It 
is equally important to be scrupulously just to | 
lives which are apparent failures, but which 
in God’s sight are greater successes than the 
life of a Rothschild. 

Cleverness and smartness constitute a two- 
faced idol to which ‘we are apt to bring our 
homage. Of course they have always com- | 
manded the world’s admiration and no doubt | 
they will continue so to do, for brain power is | 
something which we all may justly covet, but 
the art of making epigrammatic remarks, of 
being entertaining, of outwitting a slower 
man is never to be thought of for a moment in 
comparison with the possession of those old- | 
fashioned virtues—honesty, prudence, manli- 
ness, consideration for others. y 

Perhaps these and other modern idols are | 
all to be traced back to the love of self in both | 
the ancient and the modern world. This idol | 
has over and again reared its head and bade | 
generations of men and women worship him. | 
Christ comes to deliver us from this love of | 
self, which if indulged in leads to the erection | 
of countless other idols and remands God en- | 
tirely to the background of our lives. 


FREE! 


A Beautiful 
Transparent 


Window 2.» 
Thermometer 


[12 in. long 3 in. wide} 


A Serious Crisis in the Amer-. 
ican Board “ry po gs 


carefullypacked 

The Prudential Committee of the American Board | ae 
is extremely loath to present at this time anything Jersey Cream 
in the nature of a special appeal. It feels com- | Toilet Soap. 
pelled, however, to make known clearly the situa- | 
tion in which the Board is now placed and its ina- 
bility to relieve the situation. } 

The gradual falling off.in receipts for the first 
nine months of the year has been a keen disap- | 
pointment, but the uplift in June gave the hope of a | 
turn in the tide. Instead of the continued increase, | 
the donations from churches and individuals for~ 
July are nearly $17,000 less than in July, 1896, 
thus creating a total loss of about $65,000. Every 
effort has been made during the year, even to crip- | 
pling of the missions, to reduce expenditures to the 
probable income. The committee could not have | 





IT The Perfection of Toilet Soaps. 


It required years of costly and careful ex- 
riments to produce a Toilet Soap that should 
fully 2p to the High Standard of the FA- 
MOUS LIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS. 


For Summer Use. 
For the common skin affections during hot 


weather, the Soothing, Healing Qualities of 
JERSEY CREAM SOAP are unsurpassed. 





Nhs) 


| PRSEY CREA 


ETSOA 








nd 


Sample Cake 
of this exquisite 
Soap mailed to 
any address up- 
on receipt of 

2 cents, 


Pall-Sized Cake 
15 cents. 


One Doz. Cakes 
and the Ther- 
mometer sent 
_—— to any 
express Office 
in the United i 
States for 


egae 5 ’ 
Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap 
Is Absolutely Pure, Delicately Scented, and 
Gives Universal Satisfaction. FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. G, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Manufacturers for over Half a Century of 
WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED SHAVING SOAPS. 
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Christian Endeavor Notes 


Honorary members of a Concord, N. H., society 
are called on as leaders of the meetings. 

Eight brothers, all Endeavorers, at home on a 
vacation, were the leaders of a prayer meeting in a 
Pennsylvania society lately. 

It is the custom of the Chicago Union to have a 
summer outing at which all may enjoy recreation 
and simple sports. This year it is held for a week 
on the grounds of the Y. M. C. A. at Lake Geneva. 

Thirteen delegates went to San Francisco from a 
Nevada. society that has no church east of it on the 
line of railroad nearer than Ogden, Utah, while to 
the west the nearest pastor is distant 10 hours’ 
ride by rail. ; 

Meetings have been held in the jail in Pittsfield, 
Mass., once a month by the local union. Prisoners 
and sheriff have asked to have the meetings contin- 
ued as they have been. There were about 20 re- 
quests for prayers at one meeting. 

The society at Lagos, the first in Yoruba Land, 
West Africa, has grown in a year from five mem- 
bers to 200. Its first anniversary was observed by 
a sociable to which Christian workers in the vicinity 
of all denominations were invited. Addresses were 
given and messages and gifts received from others, 
among them the wife of the governor and a number 
of missionaries. 

The Sunday on which the San Francisco conven- 
tion was in session was observed by Ridgefield 
(N..J.) Endeavorers by a convention of their own, 
beginning with a morning prayer meeting and in- 
cluding a Junior exercise, a temperance rally and a 
praise service in addition to the regular church 
services. The Sunday evening following the con- 
vention the society of the First Church at Traverse 
City, Mich., bad a San Francisco echo meeting. 
No delegates were sent to California, but from pa- 
pers received excellent reports were prepared. 

Evangelistic work in the larger places has been 
done by the New York societies, but the State 
union has now undertaken a movement for the 
especial benefit of smaller country towns. In the 
past the gatherings at Keuka Lake Assembly 
grounds have drawn a great number from the sur- 
rounding district, and the union has taken charge 
of the grounds for the summer for the purpose of 
holding meetings there, with the thought that the 
influence will thus be widely felt. Several evangel- 
ists have been secured, Rey. A. C. Dixon, D. D., is 
to assist and it is hoped that Mr. Moody can be 
obtained for a day at least. 

. ’ 
Biographical 
REV. SAMUEL FOWLER DICKINSON 

Who died in Colorado Springs, Col., Aug. 7, was 
born in South Williamstown, Mass., July 25, 1839. 
He was educated at the State University of Michi- 
gan and at Chicago Theological Seminary, from 
which he graduated in 1869. After supplying the 
church at Sheboygan, Wis., for a brief period, he 
was accepted and ordained as a foreign missionary, 
expecting to be sent out under the American 
Board. Ill health, however, obliged him to aban- 
don the foreign work and content himself with pas- 
toral work in this country. His pastorates were at 
slue Island and Cambridge, Lll., Newton, Io., and 
Grand Junction, Col. 


Books of the Week 


H. L. Hastings. Boston. 
THe Errors oF Evo.tutTion, By Robert Patter- 
son. pp. 271. $1.00, 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY AND PHONOLOGY. By 
George Hempl, Ph. D. pp. 268. $2.10. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE CHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine. pp. 539. $1.50. 
FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE. By 
FS 





. Schuyler Mathews. pp. 269. 31.25. 
THE STORY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. By Douglas 
Archibald. pp. 194. 40 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By Frances Fisher 
Wood. pp. 154. $1.00. 
JEROME—A PooR MAN. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
pp. 506, 31.50: 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE SprriruAL Lire. By Phillips Brooks. pp. 
63. 50 cents. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
THE TOUCHSTONE OF LIFE. By Ellen MacMa- 
hon. pp. 286. 75 cents. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 
PSALTER AND CANTICLES. Edited by HL G. 
Archer and Rey. L. D. Reed. pp.1450, 81.25. 
Maemillan Co. New York. 

DANIEL AND THE MINOR PROPHETS. Edited by 

Rh. G. Moulton, Ph.D. pp. 286. 50 cents. 


| PAPER COVERS 
American Baptist Pub. Soc.@Philadelphia. 





Was THERE A SECOND ISAIAH? gBy Rey. Thomas | 


E. Bartlett. pp. 47. 10 cents. 
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GosPEL Missions. By J. M. Robertson, D.D. | 
pp. 32. 10 cents. 
} 

| 

| 


MAGAZINES 


August. MusicaAL RECORD.—DONAHOE’s.—JOUB- 
NAL OF HYGIENE.—LITERARY NEWS.—AMERI- 
CAN KITCHEN.—CHAP-BOOK.—GOoD WoRDs.— 
SUNDAY.— Music.— HOMILETIC.— TREASURY.— | 
EXPOsITOR.— INTERNATIONAL.— PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL.— FORUM.— MONTH.— AUBURN SEMINARY | 
REVIEW.—INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. | 

| 
| 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





BACON—In Ayer, Aug. 11, Deacon Jacob Bacon, for- | 
merly of Gloucester, aged 89 yrs., 6 mos. 

BEACH—In Vernon Center, Ct., Rev. Homer T. Beach, 
aged 41 yrs. 

SHERRILL—In Lisbon, Ill, July 16, Louis, father of 
Rey. Dana Sherrill, of Hoopeston, aged 83 yrs. 


ROBERT L. MERRIAM 


A long life marked throughout by consistency and use- 
fulness—a character built upon Jesus Christ as its foun- 
dation stone and pervaded by his spirit—a husband, a 
father, a brother, a friend, loved and trusted by all who 
knew him. Such a man was Robert L. Merriam, who | 
passed from the earthly to the heavenly home on July 19. | 

Mr. Merriam was born in Salem, N. Y., May 27, 1822. 
From his earliest years he was surrounded by Christian 
influences which were at once strong and sweet and 
which were undoubtedly the means of his conversion 
while yet in early boyhood at the age of fifteen years. In 
later years he remarked, “I can never forget the sound | 
of mother’s voice in prayer.” | 

Mr. Merriam left his early home for Lowell, Mass., 
when fourteen years old, and a few years later came to 
Boston and began his business life. Here he entered | 
also upon a life of Christian activity, which was never | 
lessened until later years brought 1 failure of health and 
strength. Personal work with the sailors on the wharves, 
neighborhood prayer meetings, city missionary work 
and Sunday school work were among the deparments of 
Christian service to which he freely gave of his time and 
strength. During this period he was a member of Cen- 
tral and of Park Street Churches. 

On Noy. 7, 1849, Mr. Merriam was married to Mary 
Moore Tappan, daughter of the late Josiah F. Tappan of 
Brunswick, Me. 

After a temporary residence of a year and a half in 
Council Bluffs, Io., he removed his family to Cincinnati, 
connecting himself with the Seventh Street Presbyterian 
Church, of which the late Rev. Henry M. Storrs was 
pastor, between whom and himself the warmest friend- 
ship existed ever after. A year later he located at Xenia, 
0., Mr. Merriam at this time being actively engaged in 
the railroad business. 

The years of the Civil War brought a great strain 
upon his energies, but he proved the possibility of car- 
rying heavy burdens on six days and of keeping the 
Lord’s Day free for his service and worship. During six | 
years of this period he was Sunday school superintend- 
ent, and later ruling elder, in the Presbyterian church. 

n 1872 Mr. Merriam returned to Boston, and soon 
after united With the Mt. Vernon Church, of which he 
was a member till his removal to Newton, in 1877, 
where the.closing years of his life were spent. 

Much illness and loss of strength were his portion 
during the last twenty years of his life, but they were 
borne with unfailing ¢weetness and cheerfulness and 
trust in God’s goodness. The closing months of bis life 
were shadowed by clouds which obscured his mental 
vision, but they were only for a time and were forever 
scattered by the brightness of the glory into which he 
has entered. 

Many hearts and lives are today the poorer and lone- 
lier because this life and heart have been taken from the 
earth. A widow and three sons, Albert C., Robert L., 
and Charles T., survive Mr. Merriam. A. B. O. 


ITCHING 
SKIN 
DISEASES 


Instant Retiet for torturing, disfiguring, itching, burn- 
ing. and scaly skin and scalp d‘scascs with loss of hair. in 
@ Warm bath w!:*) Curicura Soar, asingle application 
of CuTicunra tv.utment), and a {ntl Cos2 of CuTIcURa 
RESOLVEN ¢. greatest of blood pur-ficrs and humor cures 


(iticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Porter D. arn C. Corp.. Sele 
Props., Boston. ag “ How to Cure Itching Skin Diseases,” {re 
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The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides, 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 





To Messrs. CRADDOCK & Co., 
DurnAM, N. C., July 15, 1897, 
Mr. John W. Sheppard, of our town, tells 


| me that he had used your imported ‘* Easr 


InpDIA Hemp” with such beneficial results 
that I have concluded to ask you to fill the 


-within order for me, as I] am similarly afflicted 


with supposed consumption and the spitting 


up of bloody mucus. 
R. C, PLEASANTs, 


In 1882, Mr. John W. Sheppard, of Durham, 
was almost a skeleton, confined to his bed and 
supposed to be dying of consumption. He 
took Dr. H. James’ preparation of ‘ Easr 
InpIA Hemp” and was fully restored to 
health. In his last letter he says: “I now 
weigh 150 pounds, have an appetite that would 
shame a dog, can sleep from 9 p. m. till 6 a. m. 
without breaking my nap. am well and 
hearty, and have never been confined to bed a 
single day since I was cured with your 
remedies.”’ 


N. B.—This speaks well for Cannabis Indica. 
It has prolonged the life of Mr. Sheppard 
fifteen years, and he now recommends it to 
Mr. Pleasants. This remedy is prepared in 
Caleutta and imported by CrRAppocK & Co., 
sole proprietors, 1032 Race Street, Philadelphia; 
$2.50 per bottle, or three bottles, $6.50, 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ilis of the Feeble and Aged. Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and 1sin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com- 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use. 









Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Quina-Larache 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire.active poaeern ss Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the § 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 
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UROPE, 
for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 

None genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD, 40 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIDSTS, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 








When in doubt, doctor the 





Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


4 

‘ 

q 

4 

« 

6 ( 

: r situde, headache, mental depression, ¢ 
i y @ pain in back, constipation and disor- , 
( 

( 

gives the liver just the help needed. This time-tried « 
remedy tastes so pees that you'd doubt its being a ‘ 
medicine but for t \ 
All druggists. 


A sluggish liver is responsible for las- 
dered digestion. 


e prompt relief it gives. soc. & $1. 
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TARRANT & CO., Chemists, NewYork. § 
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Other New Sayings of Jesus 


Ropes, 
Harvard Divinity School, whose article else- 
where should be read, has recently published 
at Leipsie a valuable book on the sayings of 


Mr. James Hardy instructor at 


Jesus outside of the canonical gospels. From 
the Guardian we take this list of the sayings 
which he regards as a a 

Acts xx. 35. ii. St. ey vii, 
11. iii. 1 Thess. fos 15-17. 


1), 


58—viii. 
. Rev. xvi. 


‘In whatsoever state I find you, in 
that will I also judge you.” (Justin Mar- 
tyr. 

‘Ask for that which is great, and 
thi at t whie h is little shall be added to you.’ 
Clem. Alex., Origen.) 

vii. “Prove yourselves tried money- 
changers.”’” (Clem, Alex. Apelles, Clem. 
Hom. Didasealia, Pistis Sophia.) 

viii. “(Woe to him) who has saddened 
his brother’s spirit.””. (The gospel accord- 


ing to the Hebrews, as quoted by Jerome.) | 


“Never be joyful save when you 
Jook upon your brother in love.” (Jb.) 


The Lord saith—“Ye shall be as 
lambs in the midst of wolves.” But 
Peter answering saith unto him, ‘“ But 


what if the wolves tear the lambs in 
pieces?’ Jesus said to Peter, “‘Let the 
lambs not fear that the wolves can hurt 
them after their death; and do you not 
Tear 
more to you, but fear him who, after you 
are dead, hath power over soul and body 
to cast them into hell.’’ (Clem. Rom. il. 
& 3. e 
xi. This consists of a long insertion in 
the history of the rich young man: 

“The Lord said to him, How sayest 
thou, I have kept the law and the proph- 
ets, for it is written in the law, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and lo, 
there are many brothers of thine, sons of 
Abraham, covered with dung and dying 
of hunger, and thy house is full of many 
good things, and yet not one goes out 
from it to them.”’ (The gospel according 
to the Hebrews, as Bid d gs by Origen.) 

xii. ‘I shall select for Myself the good, 
those good whom My Father which is in 
Heaven hath given Me.” (The gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, as quoted by Eu- 
sebius. ) 

xiii. ‘‘She hath gathered it from the 
hire of a harlot, and to the hire of a har- 
lot shall it return (cf. Micah i. 7, Deut. 
xxiii, 18). From folly has itcome and to 
the place of folly shall it return.” (The 
Talmud, where the context implies that 
the meaning is that Christians are to 
have nothing to do with the price of sin 
or with anything that is evil.) 

xiv. This is an addition of several | 
verses in Codex Bezae and the Latin and 
Syriac versions to St. Matt. xx. 28. In 
the main they correspond in thought to 
St. Luke xiv. 8-11, but they contain one 
verse not found there: 

“Ye seek from being small to grow 
great, and 80 that from being greater ye | 
grow less.” 

THE open season for deer in the pediiailipath | 
begins Aug. 16. After that date the Fitchburg | 
R. R. will, if possible, be a more popular route than 
it is now. The buffet parlor car to Plattsburg on | 
the 8 A. M. train runs full every day. 





THE Quebec Central Railway is the direct tourist | 
route between Boston and Quebec, Portland and 
Quebec and New York and Quebec. Elegant mod- 
ern palace Pullman cars leave Boston on the 
1.15 P.M. train daily, and run through to Quebec. 
Through ‘Pullman cars from Portland to Quebec 
and from Springfield to Quebec daily by this route. 
Time-tables and tourist guide entitled Train Pic- 
tures Along the Line of the Quebec Central Railway 
will be mailed upon application. See that your 
tickets read via Boston & Maine and Quebec Cen- 
tral Railways. J. H. Walsh, General Passenger 
Agent, Sherbrooke, P. Q. P. R. Neill, Traveling 
Passenger Agent, Room 74, Union Station, Boston, | 
Mass, | 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAS8s.—I have taken several adver- 
ised remedies for pimples and black heads on my face, 
but they have produced no good results. After taking a 
few bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla my skin is perfectly 
clear, and I am feeling better; in fact, my general 
health is better than it has been for several’ years.—MIss | 
MAUD ANDERSON, 32 Moore St. | 











Hoop’s PILLS are the favorite family cathartic. 
Easy to take, gentle, mild, 25 cents. 
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scvurn eactiugench RACTICAL painters every- 
Pittsburgh. ; 
asnaasoon™ mre where use and recommend 
Pittsburgh. { 
ANCHOR 5 . ° 
roxsram $O™"™ | Pure White Lead (see list ot 
ATLANTIC g ; 
BRADLEY - brands which are genuine) and 
BROOKLYN | _ : J 
were [“""* | Pyre Linseed Oil because they 
ULSTER } ° ¢ 
+ UNION |make not only the cheapest but 
SOUTHERN | chien 5 ; 
— ‘by far the best paint. In fact 
COLLIER ies 
eas ew | you cannot afford to use any- 
SOUTHERN J h ° | 
JOHN T. sewe se neenee t ing Cc se. 
MORLEY hiladelphia, a 
Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.'s Pure he hite lant an ‘ ol- 
reve Salem, Mass. FREE pan Bh of SUtIUee end codicdiesinn taiion dd nm eens 
CORNELL Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
| KENTUCKY various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
} Louisville. intending to paint. 
| National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Used only on 


— Glenwood 


SO-Oo-06- OOOO O-o-O-o-O 


Easy! 


The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 
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is the ‘‘Greatest Help” 






to modern cooking 


ever invented. 
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DO YOU WANT TO BE A NURSE? 


SEND FOR 


“How to Become a Trained Nurse,” 


By MISS JANE HODSON, 
Graduate of the New York Hospital. 

The only book of the kind and indispensable to every 
intending nurse. Gives particulars of all (American 
and Canadian) Training Schools, enabling you to choose 
the one best suited to you, and so save time, money and 
trouble. Fifteen chapters on Nursing, by Superintend- 
ents, &c. Fully illustrated. Highly indorsed. Price 
$1.75—orders received before publication, about Oc- 
tober 1)—will be filled at $1.50. Circular free. Address 


WILLIAM ABBATT, Publisher, 31 Nassau St., N. Y. 


(P. O. Box 2489.) 
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THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS ¢ :s2t> 


wanes for bcos 
MeSHANE BELL Brice end dOntalo gues MD 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of senate ever given to the public. 

I@~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _49 


4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Human Intellect 


Has devised no better system for 
benefit of mankind than Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


Represents the widest extension of the 
scheme for it insures 
The the whole family, 

‘ PRUDENTIAL r 
has the children, women and 
— men. Ages I to 70. 
GIBRALTAR. Amounts $15 to 
$50,000. Premiums 
payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, 

weekly. 


Write for particulars. 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER. By HENRY JAMES 


6 
¢ 
é ? 
é 
¢ 
é 
é 
¢ 
This is a view of the artist and writer as he $ 
$ appeared to an intimate friend and fellow- q 
$ craftsman, and is important as an interpre- ¢ 
tation as well as exceedingly interesting. $ 
é A TWENTIETH-CENTURY THE BEGINNINGS OF THE $ 
é PROSPECT AMERICAN NAVY 
@ ByCapt. A.T. MAHAN, U.S.N. By JAMES BARNES § 
A significant forecast This historical sketch 
of the part the United is richly illustrated from 
States must be prepared old and very rare prints 
é ° 
5 ¢ 
é | 
; $ 
e r 
a 5 


to take in future con- in the possession of the 
flicts. author. 


A GOODLY ARRAY OF FICTION 

SERIALS: The Great Stone of Sardis, by FRANK R. 
Stockton. The Kentuckians, by JoHn Fox, Jr.— 
SHORT STORIES: The Great Medicine-Horse, written 
and illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. The Lost 
Ball, by W. G. vAN T. SuTPHEN, illustrated by W. H. 
Hyper. The Look. in a Man’s Face, by M. URQUHART, 
illustrated by GusTAVE VERBEEK. Without Incum- 
brance, by EMERSON GIFFORD TAYLOR. Her Majesty, 
by MARION MANVILLE PopE. The Various Tempers of 
Grandmother Gregg, by RuTH McENERY STUART. 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Matual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. ” 
CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - = «= = $2,000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George 8S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


For Good Health 
USE 


Rath 


Relieves all Pain. 
Controls all Hemorrhages. 
Subdues all Inflammations. 


The genuine is put up in bottles only, 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which is 
printed our landscape trademark. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Weak. Watery. Worthless. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


Ponds Extract Co., New York and London. 





